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What luck we chose 
SOUTH AFRICA... 


It was the promise of sunshine that guided us to South 
Africa and the sun kept its promise. We've had a 
wonderful time—a simply glorious experience. You 
can’t imagine the excitement of driving along through 
the vast game reserves. You do indeed see wild animals, 
hordes of them in their natural surroundings—and all 


(‘G, from the safety of a car. 
There’s no end to the marvels of this lovely land where 
everybody has a warm welcome for the visitor, and the 
way of life is much the same as at home. 


You are invited to call or write 

Sor free and friendly advice 

about holidays in this sunny 

land, together with descriptive 
literature—or consult your Travel Agent. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST CORPORATIC 


70 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. Tel: GRO 6235 + 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17) 
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From a variety of individual whiskies the blender 
selects those with the characteristics he desires. 
Carefully and skilfully he blends them in the correct 
proportions to achieve the quality and flavour 

for which “Black & White’’ is famous. 
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The Secret is in the Blending 



















That’s Anglepoise, beaming its clear 
light on whatever you’re doing... 
taking any one of 1001 angles at a 
finger’s flick and staying there... 
doubling reading’s delights, making 
writing sheer pleasure. 


Needs only a 25 or’ 40 watt bulb. In Black, 
Cream and Cream-and-Gold, at any electrical 
shop or stores from'97 /7 (or send for Booklet 25) 


TERRY 


Anglepoise 


Sole Makers: 
HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD., Redditch, Worcs 
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take THE TIMES > 


To say that THE Times is not every- 
body’s cup of tea is perfectly right. 
On the private lives of film stars, it is 
less than scanty (though its drama 
Criticism is weighty enough). It is no 
help at all to you on treble chances 
(though its sports columns are fam- 
ous for fine judgement). THe TIMES 





is concerned only with the world 
that matters most. It is printed for 
those who must know what it is im- 
portant to know, who prefer sense 
to nonsense, who live life with a 
Capital L (and enjoy it!). But then of 
course you may not belong to that 
knowledgeable class of people. 


oe J 2 
Fa 4 e” If not, take THE Times from today upwards. For all that it 
adds 


to your stature among men, THE TIMES costs you only 2/- a week. 














You don’t 
know the 
comfort of 
pure wool 
until you 

have worn 
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for MEN 


Expertly knitted from best quality wool, it 
is soft and smooth to the skin — it does not 
chafe or restrict. Skilfully cut, beautifully 
finished, it withstands constant washing 
without shrinking — an outstanding econ- 
omy. It is hygienic and a safeguard against 
colds and chills. 


Write for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


CHILPRUFE LIMITED F 
LEICESTER 
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The policy for children 


£12 a year paid by a parent or friend 
from the birth of a child will provide 


at age 18 £92, 10s. a year for 3 years 


or 


at age 21 £330 in cash or a life policy 


for £21,050 with profits 
or 


at age 25 £415 in cash or a life policy 
for £1,125 with profits 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
No shareholders No agents No commission 











For your throat... 


PASTILLES 


Made from Glycerine 
and Blackcurrants 


IN TINS 
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From all Chemists 








Made by Allen & Hanburys Ltd., London, E.2 Arq 
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: > We are proud of our work in train- 
“ee . ing needy girls and boys to 

' a IN take a worthy place in 
4% life; we are gratified 

; by their success. But 

we do need a helping 
hand. We shall be 
grateful for any dona- 
Do help us in tion to help us carry on in 


our great work. Please face of constantly rising costs. 
SEND A DONATION, 


however small, SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 


to the Secretary, 


164 Shaftesbury Ave, ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


London, WiC. PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 

















A really attractive investment 
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%* Increased interest of 44% payable 


nd Yield the pain 





* Plus 5% Income Tax Free Bonus 


einai equivalent of after 10 years (or 2% if encashed 
between 5 and 10 years). 
ys to 
re 0 * Total return over 10 years for 
3 anyone who is liable to income tax at 
tified ra the present standard rate of 8s. 6d. 
But is equivalent to 54% gross—with 
[ping absolute capital security. 
ll be 0 * You can hold £1000 of these Bonds 
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* On sale in £5 units. 
* Buy the new Defence Bonds from 
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Issued by the National Savings Committee, London, S.W.7 








LANGUAGE PROBLEM ei 


| Bythe Pelman Method | 


‘THE problem of learning a Foreign Lan- 
guage in half the usual time has been 
solved. The Pelman method is enabling 
thousands of men and women to learn lan- 
guages without translation. By the Pelman 
system you learn French in French, and 
so on. English is not used at all. 
Grammatical complexities are eliminated. 
You pick up the grammar almost uncon- 
sciously as you go along. The whole of the 
instruction is given through the post. The 
Pelman method of learning languages is ex- 
plained in four little books:— 
French, Spanish, German, Italian 
(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 
Youcan havea free copy of any one of these 
books, together with a specimen lesson, by 
writing for it to-day. WELbeck 1411 


--- POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY---. 


Pelman Languages Institute, 102 Norfolk 
Mansions, Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
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| 
Please send details of Pelman method of learning: ; 
French, German, Spanish, Italian I 
(Cross out 3 of these) t 
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Pelman (Overseas) Institutes: Delhi, Melbourne, 
Durban, Paris, Amsterdam. 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


increasing tendency to over indulge in all 
forms of Alcohol. 

The BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION (Established over 50 years 
ago) offer treatment, which can be taken 
without interference with the ordinary 
routine of daily life. It entirely obviates 
the necessity for stimulants, and, whilst 
perfectly harmless, acts as a_revivifying 
tonic, building up the tissues, invigorating 
the whole nervous system, and restoring the 
normal joy of living. 

Treatment can be sent anywhere in this 
country and abroad, under plain sealed 
cover. 

««==@=+TEAR OUT AND POST:====» 


A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd, 
3 Paddington Street, Marylebone, 
Tel. WEL. 5832 LONDON, W.1 


Please send under plain cover particulars of 
your treatment. 
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Owing to existing conditions, there is an‘ 
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A Welsh Coxswain 


THIS MAN 
IS NEWS 


every time a 
lifeboat puts 
to sea. He 
gives his y 
services willingly : 
he deserves your support. Help him by 
sending a contribution, 
however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 


Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary: 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.8.E., M.C., T.0., M.A. 





The BOOKSHOP 
for SERVICE 








FOR THE LIBRARY 
FOR THE FRIEND 
FOR THE CHILDREN 
FOR YOURSELF 


New and Secondhand 





ALEXANDER BRUNTON 


38a GEORGE STREET - - EDINBURGH 
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By Appointment to 


Presents from > 
Hamilton and Inches 


Illustrated foiders on brooches, 
Edinburgh Crystal, engagement rings, 
and gold and silverware 

will be sent on request. 





Gold and pearl 
fern and heather 
brooch £15. 15. 0. 


Edinburgh Crystal is a delightful 
gift. Flawless in material and 
perfect in workmanship, every 
piece is made in Edinburgh and 
may be identified by the 
characteristic mark. 





Quaichs—the traditional Scottish 
drinking vessels. Reproductions 
in silver in sizes up to 


(1gin. diameter). 





HAMILTON AND INCHES 


GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS, JEWELLERS, WATCH AND CLOCKMAKERS 


87 George Street, Edinburgh 2. Central 4898 


12in. diameter. Prices from £1. 18.0 
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By *** ANDES” (26,000 tons) and ‘* ALCANTARA” (23,000 tons) 


June8 ANDES Mediterranean, Venice 15 days 
July 13 ALCANTARA Mediterranean 15 days 
July 27 ANDES Mediterranean 15 days 
Aug. 3 ALCANTARA Mediterranean 15 days 


Aug. 12 ANDES Norway, Northern Capitals 19 days 

Sept.1 ANDES Mediterranean, Istanbul 21 days 

*“ANDES”’ is equipped with anti-roll stabilisers for greater comfort at sea. 
ONE SITTING ONLY AT MEALS 


Details from your Local Travel Agent 
or 69 Buchanan Street, Glasgow, C.1 


ROYAL MAIL LINES 


for Cruising at its best 
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HOOGHLY SHORES AND SHALLOWS 


BY ROBERT MORRISON 


THE letter was from a former 
colleague in the Port of Calcutta :— 

*,.. and the sanctioned scheme 
of improvements should make a 
big difference to navigation, especially 
at Fulta Point, and about the James 
and Mary shoal. . . .’ 

Those coupled names were suffici- 
ent to start a swift chain reaction of 
Memories and visions: of the tawny 
waters of the Hooghly swirling 
between the trees and the palms and 
the jute-mills ; of an old gun lying 
half hidden in the jungle under- 
growth; of John Company days, 
when the bluff East Indiamen worked 
a tedious passage up the long 
channel from the Bay to Garden 
Reach, and the James and Mary 
D 


was a name of dread import ; of the 
pilot brig heaving in the swell at the 
Sandheads ; of those sinister marks 
on the chart that denoted wrecks ; 
of Khijiri, and Saugor, and foolish 
Bob Pott... . 

I shook the visions away and 
turned again to the letter. 

*,.. itis odd to think what might 
be the result when the work is com- 
pleted. A certain twelve-hour pas- 
sage from Calcutta down to the 
Sandheads? No more waiting for 
the tide at the bars? Perhaps! 
No more grey hairs for ships’ 
masters, no more daily surveys, no 
more watching depth-indicators, no 
more Bengal pilots !” 


No more Bengal pilots! Steady, 
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old man, your imagination is running 
away with you ! 


Before leaving Calcutta for good, 
I had made an inspection trip of the 
whole length of the Hooghly, pilotage 
waters which extend over 140 miles 
from the Western Channel Light in 
the Bay of Bengal to Garden Reach 
and the docks of Calcutta; it was a 
vastly more intimate survey of this 
notorious river than that enjoyed 
by the passenger on the deck of the 
Rangoon mail, and when I cast my 
mind back to that week on board the 
Port despatch vessel and re-read the 
optimistic imaginings in my friend’s 
letter, I had my doubts. 

Our ship was the Sir Frederick 
Dumayne, the Port Commissioners’ 
seagoing despatch and salvage vessel, 
and anyone interested may look her 
up in Lloyd’s Register. The Assistant 
Conservator and two of the lighting 
officers were also making the trip in 
order to inspect the innumerable 
buoys, beacons, marks, tide gauges, 
semaphores, lighthouses, lightships, 
and anything else that came within 
their purview. As Chief Engineer 
of the port, my duties were more 
concerned with solid ground, and 
my position on board was that of a 
passenger, an observer and—occa- 
sionally—a technical adviser. 

It was a fine September morning 
when we slipped our moorings at 
Takhta Ghat and moved off down- 
stream. The railway wagon ferry, 
Garden Reach and King George’s 
Dock, the Botanical Gardens, and 
the great sprawl of Calcutta itself, 
all passed out of sight round the 
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bend astern, and we breathed deeply 
of the freedom of our private floating 
world. With two raking yellow 
funnels trailing clouds of glory 
overhead and a spacious bridge deck 
beneath my feet, I experienced a 
sensation of grandeur and luxuy 
very different from that conveyed 
by the totally enclosed and richly 
carpeted warrens of the large pa- 
senger liners. This, I felt, was the 
way to travel. 

* Colin,” I remarked ‘to the As- 
sistant Conservator, “I suppose this 
must be just about the trickiest river 
on the globe regularly navigated by 
ocean-going vessels.” 

“The Hooghly,” replied Colin 
learnedly, “is not strictly a river, 
but a tidal creek. As for the trich 
—oh, I dare say that a river that cm 
change its bed overnight might k 
called somewhat erratic. By a lands 
man, that is. But do not be alarmed, 
my dear fellow. You are in good 
hands. The bars are sounded daily; 
the river is buoyed, marked and 
inwardly inspected; it is festooned 
with lights like Sauchiehall Street 
on a Saturday night; and there ar 
three experienced navigators @ 
board.” 

He bowed, and gestured towards 
the Skipper and the First Officer, 
the bearded and grinning Singh, 

** Professional bombast ! ” I cour 
tered. “‘ What’s that ?” 

We were just then approaching ! 
buoy, which I identified on the chat 
spread out upon the table before us 

“* Wreck of s.s. Sumatra.” 

“A signpost of the deep, a sigh 
post of the deep,” said Colin airy 
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The Skipper told me more. 

“That was the Sumatra. 1939, it 
was, She was taking it a shade too 
fine, touched the shoal, and swung 
aground at the height of the flood- 
tide. It was all over in a few hours— 
back broken, a complete loss. You 
don’t get much chance to help a 
ship in this river once she’s touched 
on a falling tide.” 

“Not tricky, Colin ? ” 

“Yah! Put your lifebelt on if 
you don’t feel safe.” 

And then the steward called us 
to ‘brunch,’ and with the vitiated 
air of the city scarcely out of my 
lungs I discovered that I had no 
difficulty whatever in disposing of 
large portions of cereal, fish, liver 
and bacon, curry and rice, toast, 
marmalade, fruit and coffee. 

We wasted little time on the trip 
downstream, and with her draught 
of just over twelve feet the Dumayne 
was able to cross bars where larger 
vessels had to wait for the tide. 
The scenery of the banks resembled 
the vocabulary of Sherlock Holmes’s 
Bradshaw: it was limited, being 
composed for the most part of trees 
and jute-mills. All the world’s jute 
comes from this part of India; for, 
though most if it is grown on the 
Pakistan side of the 1947 boundary 
line, Calcutta remains the centre of 
the milling end of the industry. 
Each year, something approaching 
4 million tons of manufactured 
gunnies’ and other jute products 
are shipped overseas from the 
Hooghly, an indication of the world- 
wide importance of the potato bag 
and the tarpaulin. It was this 
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curious vegetable fibre that put the 
first ‘j’ before the jam and journalism 
of Dundee, and in return it brought 
the accents of Broughty Ferry and 
the Carse of Gowrie to the pave- 
ments of Chowringhee. Dundee 
may no longer be pre-eminent in 
the industry, but the Dundonian 
stands where he did—on the banks 
of the Hooghly. 

Our engines ceased their rhythms 
only once during the day, when 
we paused to land a lighting 
officer at Saugor Island, at the 
entrance to the river proper, and 
with ninety-odd miles behind us 
we anchored for the night clear 
of traffic and close by the light- 
vessel that marked the seaward end 
of the Eden Channel. 

We were now some miles away 
from both shores, in the intricate and 
dangerous maze of banks and chan- 
nels that clog the head of the Bay of 
Bengal, and the horizon to the north- 
west was ragged against the fading 
light with the palms that marked 
the line of the coast. Night fell, and 
all about us the darkness was pricked 
and speckled with the fixed and 
winking lights of buoys and beacons, 
and of the ships waiting at anchor. 
The flood-tide made, and some of the 
lights began to move as the ships got 
under way and headed upstream 
towards Calcutta, or down channel 
to the open sea. Two large passenger 
vessels slid past us, ablaze with 
lights, one from Singapore, the 
other from Durban, but their decks 
were deserted, for it was dinner-time, 
And all the while the triple flashes 
of the Eden Lightvessel floodlit our 
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deck with its glare every thirty 
seconds, and its mournful bell tolled 
as the swell came in from the Bay. 
The wind became chilly, a welcome 
sensation to skins which had rarely 
been dry for months, and we retired 
to the shelter, and the warmth, of 
our bunks. 

Then came one of those queer 
coincidences that persist in happening 
when one moves much about the 
world. My bed book at this time 
was ‘ Pickwick,’ and I had reached 
the episode of the Nupkins family 
and the unmasking of the villainous 
Jingle in his imposture as Captain 
Fitz-Marshall. In the course of the 
discussion on how to explain the 
disappearance of the sham-captain 
from Ipswich society, I was aston- 
ished to read these lines— 

*, . . they could easily account to 
the Porkenhams for his disappearance 
by saying that he had been appointed, 
through Court influence, to the 
Governor - Generalship of Sierra 
Leone, or Saugur Point, or any other 
of those salubrious climates which 
enchant Europeans so much that, 
when once they get there, they can 
hardly ever prevail upon themselves 
to come back again.’ 

How in the name of fortune had 
Dickens come to make use of that 
name—Saugur Point? Or Saugor, 
as we spelt it. Even as I glanced 
through the open door of my cabin, 
I saw the beam of the light from the 
very place where we had landed a 
man only a few hours before. It was 
no island of which to be Governor- 
General, to be sure, its area a few 
square miles, its population the staff 
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of a lighthouse and a handful of 
peasantry. That, no doubt, wa 
Dickens’s humour, if indeed he knew 
aught of the place at all. Had he, 
perhaps, stuck a pin into a map, or 
opened a gazetteer atrandom? Then 
a possible solution occurred to me, 
Up to and during Dickens’s lifetime, 
it was probably customary for ma- 
iners and knowledgeable travellers 
to talk of ‘ making’ Saugor on their 
vogayes to Calcutta; a ship’s arrival 
or departure was probably reported a 
a message originating from Saugor, 
Hence the name might have been 
quite well known until the coming of 
steam and the electric telegraph 
changed the habits of sea commerce, 
Anyhow, I wondered, and I wor 
dered also how many must have real 
‘Pickwick’ and asked where wa 
this place, this Saugor, if it existed 
anywhere but in the writer’s imagin- 
tion. 

So speculating, I snapped out th 
light and went to sleep unde 
blankets, indifferent alike to the swel, 
the intermittent flashes from th 
Eden light and the melancholy 
warnings of the bell. 

Next morning, like a true (though 
temporary) sailor, I first turned my 
eye upon the weather, to find the 
sky overcast with scurrying monso0l 
clouds and the ship lurching uneasil 
in a swell that had increased cor 
siderably during the night. M) 
second duty was to scan the horizon, 
which was obscured in a threat 0 
rain, and then the chart. We wet 
still at anchor by the Eden, and th 
white expanse of paper was dottei 
with sinister legends among #& 
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figures of the depths and the broken 


lines of channels and banks. 
‘Wreck of Aftlas, 1875.’ 
‘Wreck of Interloper, 1876.’ 


‘ Oortya Wreck, 1929.” ‘ Wreck 
of Star of Albion, 1885.’ ‘ Wreck 
of Gray Cloud, 1921.’ 


These waters were the toll-gates, 
and the world has paid a heavy price 
for forcing the entrance to the Hooghly. 

The first task of the day was already 
well in hand, and a boat was bobbing 
alongside the lightship with cylinders 
of gas to recharge the automatic 
light; for this was an unmanned 
vessel. Soon we were under way 
once more, thrusting seawards into 
a wind that whipped the spray over 
the bows and spattered us with salty 
flecks. Now and again we heeled 
alittle, or plunged into a trough, and 
a wave washed the low after-deck 
and frothed in the scuppers. This 
was an exhilarating change after 
long months in the city, and I felt 
so unwontedly nautical that I could 
almost have cried aloud— 

‘Hands to the lee- braces!’ or 
‘¢gal’nts and royals! Smartly 
now, lads!’ For I too have drunk 
deeply in the wells of Marryat, 
Shalimar and Alan J. Villiers. 

As the sea air cleaned the dust 
from my lungs, I envied my col- 
leagues their frequent opportunities 
of release from office and desk to the 
refreshment of a life on the ocean 
wave. I was soon to feel somewhat 
less exhilarated. . . . 

An hour’s steaming brought us 
to the first of the three larger light- 
ships, Beaumont’s Gut, where we 
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hove-to and lowered a launch over 
the lee-rail. This was to be my first 
experience of open-boat voyaging 
in a sea, and while various items of 
gear were handled over the side, I 
contemplated the launch thoughtfully. 
True, our after-deck was low, but 
the waves were large and sportive. 
The launch was now in a trough— 
and suddenly it was above the level 
of the deck; then yards away—and 
back alongside with a bump, the 
helmsman and his mate grinning 
hugely. I grinned back at them 
without enthusiasm. 

One after another we made the 
jump, the Skipper first, Colin, the 
Lighting Officer, and then— 

False start! Now! No, wait for 
it! Next time. Here she comes— 
away a bit—back again—bump! 
Made it !—myself. It was positively 
pleasant to be seated upon a very 
damp thwart after a leap for life. 

We lurched and put-put-puttered 
across the intervening cables’ lengths 
and biscuits’ tosses (I have often 
wondered how many nautical bis- 
Cuits’ tosses go to a house-agent’s 
stone’s-throw), and cautiously ap- 
proached the ponderously heaving 
lightvessel, watched all the time from 
the rail by a row of grinning Lascars. 
We came alongside with a heavy 
bump and a shudder, and our 
bowman caught an armful of the line 
that snaked down from the deck 
above. The launch heaved wildly 
up and down by the ladder that 
hung from the rail, ten feet or so at 
atime. It may have been less, but 
my estimate stands at ten feet. It 
looked like ten yards. 
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“‘ This is much easier than getting 
in, you'll find,” said Colin, an ex- 
destroyer man, and therefore used to 
boarding suspects in Atlantic gales 
with a cutlass between his teeth. 
He went first, and swung himself 
expertly aloft, and when the Skipper 
motioned to me to go next, I was 
agreeably surprised to find that he 
was right. My accomplishment was 
marred by the thought that it was 
going to be hell making the return 
leap from the end of a rope- 
ladder, and I gloomily considered 
the prospect of spending the rest 
of my days upon the Beaumont’s 
Gut Lightship. 

She smelt of oil. She also smelt 
of sheep. The deck was entirely 
covered by a canvas awning, and the 
atmosphere, in spite of the wind and 
the weather, was curiously confined. 
A woebegone bleat from a pen 
indicated the whereabouts of the 
crew’s larder and accounted for the 
powerful odour of wet Harris tweed. 
I did not care much for the atmo- 
sphere, and sought fresher air nearer 
the windward side. While Colin 
and his party disappeared below 
deck, whence came the sickening 
reek of oil, I took stock of this odd 
dwelling-place of twenty or more 
men, while it heaved up and down, 
up and down, up... and down.... 

It is a blessing that it takes all 
sorts to make a world, otherwise it 
might be difficult to man the storm- 
tossed lightships and remote light- 
houses of the world’s seaways. This 
one was well out of sight of land. 
The Lascars of the crew were 
engaged on contract for a five-month 
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spell of duty, and they could sign on 
for a second spell if they wished: 
they usually did. Once a month 
the Dumayne, or another of the Port 
fleet, brought stores and fresh pro- 
visions and water, but in bad weather 
the visit could be delayed for days 
on end. Ten months at a stretch 
in such circumstances might seem 
a very long time to most people, but 
then these Lascars, like Sam Weller’s 
turnpike keepers, might have been 
disappointed men with a dislike of 
their fellows. I surveyed the crew on 
deck, their grinning faces and their 
general air of well-being, and won- 
dered what sort of wives they had 
left in their various villages. . 

Up and down, up and down .., 
and the combination of oil and sheep 
became even more obnoxious, | 
observed how clean the deck wa, 
how trim and shipshape, and wished 
it were more stable. The wave 
slapped against the vessel’s sides, 
the wind cracked the tarpaulins and 
whistled in the rigging, and the 
timbers creaked in the chorus of 
protest. A ship under way and surg- 
ing ahead is one thing, but a light 
vessel moored permanently in one 
position, free only to heave up and 
down, is quite another. 

I was much relieved when th 
inspection was completed and we 
prepared to return to the Dumaym. 
Somehow or other, in a mental haz 
induced by oil, sheep and the motion, 
I made the wild leap from ladder to 
launch, and positively enjoyed th 
return trip in the gusty wind 
the driving salt spray. We headed 
seawards again, thirteen miles 
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the Reef Lightvessel, and when we 
hove-to and moored astern on a 
long cable, I unselfishly allowed 
the inspection party to go off without 
me. I had forgotten that also being 
stationary, the Dumayne repeated the 
dance of the lightship ; but at least 
the bridge did not smell of oil—or 
sheep. 

Another thirteen miles took us 
to the Western Channel Lightvessel, 
the limit of Port jurisdiction and of 
pilotage waters, and the end of our 
journey. We were now fifty miles 
out to sea, and wind and waves made 
open boating impossible, even to 
ex-destroyer men, a disappointment 
that I viewed with equanimity. For 
some reason or another, I did not 
particularly want any dinner that 
evening, and turned in early. I am 
a good sailor, but anchored vessels 
do have the most extraordinary 
motion. 

The weather was no better next 
morning, so we weighed anchor and 
turned back upon our tracks. The 
Western Channel ship was not due 
for provisioning, and all that her 
crew missed upon this occasion was 
an inspection by their lords and 
masters. No doubt they endured 


| this with a cheerful fortitude equal 


to my own. 

The sea was calmer, the clouds had 
dispersed, and it was almost hot as we 
came in from the open sea and closed 
with the western shore. Ahead lay 
our next landing- place, Khiijiri: 
Saugor Island and the main channel 
down which we had travelled two 
days before were several miles away 
to starboard, and we were steaming 
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in waters visited only by smaller 
vessels. That this channel had been 
much more frequented in the past 
was revealed by another group of 


tell-tale legends on the chart. 
‘Wreck of Cawdor Castle,’ 
‘Wreck of Anglia, 1892,’ 


‘Wreck of Lady Craddock,’ 


I remembered, too, the account 
of his travels left by one John 
Burnell, who voyaged up the Hooghly 
to the infant trading-post of Calcutta 
in 1712. We seemed to be following 
exactly in the wake of Burnell’s ship, 
for he wrote that while ‘ off Kedgery 
River’ a ship was seen ‘ distant two 
leagues... .” 

‘. . . By eight o’clock we were 
up with the ship, and we anchored 
in four fathoms. We sent our boat 
on board her, as did they likewise 
a willock to us; she proved an 
Armenian, by name St Pedro, bound 
to Fort St George [Madras}. Cojey 
Surratt, a merchant and prime 
factor of that nation resident in 
Calcutta, paid us a visit in the afore- 
said willock and brought with him 
his musick consisting of a Georgian 
violin, two small kettle drums, and 
the like number of hautboys, with 
which he entertained us. The 
instruments were costly and of 
curious workmanship. To the violin 
the drums were added in concert, 
assisted with the voice of the 
musicians, whose ill tun’d notes and 
imperfect cadence made most lament- 
able discord. When they had suffi- 
ciently persecuted our ears with this 
melodious piece of mangled harmony, 
the hautboys went to work, one 
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running up the pitch of the double 
gamut, whilst the other served as 
a drone, they playing upon them 
with such vehemency and force, 
which beating upon ile drums of 
my ears, so benumm’d my senses 
that I could hear nothing less than 
the discharge of a demi-culverin. 
They kept us up pretty late, and 
about two in the morning returned 
aboard their ship. . . .” 

There was no such entertainment 
in store for us in the waters of 
Khijiri. Very few masters these 
days could embark upon a courtesy 
call accompanied by a whole band, 
and although the captains of the 
P. & O. and Orient liners no doubt 
command the means, somehow I 
cannot visualise the members of 
the Palm Lounge orchestra taking 
very kindly to pulling about road- 
steads in a willock, hautboys and all. 
It is sad that these agreeable old 
customs have vanished, for they 
touched with grace the austerities 
of a working day. Twisting a knob 
in order to listen to Radio Australia 
or the B.B.C.’s_ short-wave pro- 
grammes is not at all the same thing, 
even when the costly and curious 
saxophones do run up the pitch of 
the double gamut with vehemency 
and force. I prefer demi-culverins, 
myself. 

We anchored a half-mile from the 
shore, changed into our oldest shorts 
and gum-shoes, and went off in 
the launch. We grounded bumpily 
among the breakers. 

* Overside,” said the Skipper, 
leading the way, and we wallowed, 
slipped and squelched through water 
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to our waists and ooze to our calyg 
towards the drier mud and beach 
beyond. The receding tide had jus 
left the swollen carcass of a water 
buffalo, and already two lean an 
evil pi-dogs had arrived from no 
where with twitching nostrils and 
eager jaws. Behind them, hunch 
backed, crook-necked, the first vul 
ture had dropped out of the sky tp 
snatch his portion and lead his 
fellows to the banquet. He eyed 
with a certain professional interest 
as we trudged by not five paces 
distant, and when I turned to lok 
back a minute later there were three 
of them closing in to dispute posses 
sion of the feast with the pi-dogs. 
We mounted the high bund tha 
protects the low-lying country o 
the delta, and walked along is 
summit. I knew that we were going 
to inspect some Khijiri survey matk 
or beacon, but I had not been warned 
of the scene that met my eyes when 
we came to a partial clearing in th 
jungle shrubs of a semi-wildernes 
of swamps and palm-trees. 
It was a substantial, indeed 3 
massive bungalow with a square 
tower in one corner. It was 4 
mansion of other times, betraying it 
age in peeling plaster and ravished 
woodwork, in the dark voids which 
were its windows, in the stains and 
mosses that streaked its weathered 
walls, It was very quiet, but when 
we entered by a verandah we found 
a large room inhabited by wandering 
fowls, a goat or two, women and 
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children, and a very old man who 
lay fast asleep upon a mat in a cornet. 
No one seemed at all surprised a 
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we crossed to a flight of steps and 
mounted to the roof, and the solemn 
eyes followed us until we passed 
from their view. 

A rotten ladder led to the tower, 
where I was called upon in my 
professional capacity to pronounce 
an opinion upon its safety and useful- 
ness as a survey station, which I did, 
with reservations. The whole struc- 
ture and roof were so dilapidated, 
s0 quickly responsive to the pressure 
of a foot, that I was exceedingly 
pleased to reach ground level by the 
orthodox route of the stairs and not 
more vertically through a ceiling. 
The family stared at us once more 
without comment, a goat stalked 
our procession as far as the door, and 
the old gentleman slept on. None 
of the other rooms seemed to be 
tenanted, and dust lay thickly every- 
where. Time had stood still in this 
ancient habitation ; perhaps the old 
gentleman was a Babu Van Winkle 
who would one day wake up and ask 
the latest news of Warren Hastings 
Sahib. 

“ Khijiri was once an East India 
Company station,” the Skipper ex- 
plained. “I believe they used to 
pick up signals from the incoming 
ships, and pass the news up to 
Calcutta. People then liked to know 
if any mails from home were on the 
Way, especially as the passage up 
the Hooghly could take days on end. 
That,” he gestured, “ was probably 
Where the signal gun stood.” 

It was a tapered pedestal of 
whitewashed, plastered brickwork, 
& solid mass fifteen feet or so in 
height with narrow steps climbing 
D2 
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up one side. From the top, I looked 
down into a tangle of growth which 
half concealed a cast-iron gun-car- 
riage, lying on its side. Who, I 
wondered, had flung it down from 
its eminence? And when? The 
carriage bore two marks— 


pdr 
and 
17-00-24 


There may have been other inscrip- 
tions on the underside, which we 
could not see, and it was far too 
heavy to attempt to shift. 

*There’s a burial- ground over 
there too,” went on the Skipper, 
and as I can never resist the attrac- 
tions of old tombstones we followed 
a narrow path through the trees to 
a walled acre of neglected stones. 
All was silence and decay, and the 
living jungle had long since crept 
into the enclosure to resume posses- 
sion of its own. Here and there an 
obelisk pointed to the sky, or a more 
elaborate memorial leaned wearily 
on its broken plinth. Some stones 
lay on the ground, and many had 
been defaced by the hand of man 
as well as by the eroding touch 
of the years. I managed to decipher 
a few of the inscriptions. 
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‘CHARLES RUSSEL CROMMELAN, died 
26 September 1822, aged 59, after 41 years 
service with the Honble Company.’ 


‘JoHN BARKER CAIRD, L— Boatswain 
of H. C. Marine. died 2 September 1800.’ 


Caird! A name well enough 
known on the banks of the Tay; 
had this John Barker come long ago 
from his fishing-boat at Broughty to 





leave his bones by the Hooghly’s 
muddy shore ? 

* To the memory of HorATIO NELSON 
Dattas, Esq., Fifth Officer of the H. C. 
Ship Lady Melville. d. July 1826.’ 

It was easy to guess that young 
Dallas must have been born about 
1801, when all Britain rang with the 
name of the great admiral. 

There were forty or more graves 
in this lost and forgotten cemetery, 
all dated between 1800 and 1835. 
Perhaps the station fell into disuse 
then, about the time when steam 
came to the aid of sail and took 
some, but only some, of the terrors 
out of the navigation of the Hooghly. 

Forty graves, forty out of the scores 
of thousands that are scattered over 
the length and breadth of India, 
where lie the dusts of men who came 
to carve a career and build an empire, 
and who never saw their native land 
again. 

We walked slowly back to the 
beach. 

The pi-dogs had departed. A 
group of vultures huddled replete 
about the bones of the buffalo. As 
the jungle had swept over the clear 
acre of the burial-ground, so had 
the scavengers of the sky seized 
upon the flesh of the animal: death, 


and life, and death again, in nature’s 


remorseless cycle. 

We waded back to our boat and 
returned to the Dumayne. 

Those were days when work and 
play became one. Or was it rather 
a case of one man’s meat being 
another man’s poison? The tired 
business man drives to a club at the 
week-end, and the game of golf 
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that he plays is just another task t 
the pro. Sailing a boat is a yachts. 
man’s pleasure, a fisherman’s job, 
The cruise of the Dumayne ws 
work to Colin, and Singh, and th 
Skipper, but it was a holiday to m 
We cruised about the shoals ani 
channels, crossing from one sik 
of the great river to the other, and 
going where larger vessels dared not 
venture. Our course, had it bea 
plotted on the chart, might har 
resembled the aimless meandering 
of some crazy pilot, but we had ou 
purpose. On lonely shores, » 
creek and inlet, on Saugor Islan) “ 
itself, we landed from the launch} ay 
and tramped by the paddy-fields «| nx 
on jungle-paths through the swamp f se 
to visit survey marks and semaphores, 
What we looked like, I do not knov 
—certainly not an official party m 
a tour of duty. I cast my mind bad 
to tales by W. H. G. Kingston, ani 
to his heroes and their adventure, 
but they were always much tw 
respectable. We did not look respect 
able. We might have emerged from 
the pages of Maugham or Conrad, 
from some story of curious goings-0 
among fragrant but lawless - tropic 
isles. We flaunted an assortment 
of shorts and shirts, by this tim 
creased and limp and stained with 
mud and sweat. Our gum-shos! u 
were beyond description, and olf ¥ 
hats were as bad. Colin’s was khali} t 
and very wide in the brim; th 
Skipper’s was off-white, a long wa) 
off, and the brim drooped about his 
ears; mine had been in the bilge 
of the launch, and looked it. Singh 
saved us by invariably appeatilg) i 
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ina clean white puggaree. Innocent 
villagers might have been pardoned 
had they taken us for slavers, 
smugglers with trade gin, or a 
marauding gang from a twentieth- 
century pirate ship, and I am 
surprised now that more of them did 
not flee at our approach. 

Only once did any beholders 
manifest alarm at our appearance, 
and these were two women, who 
hastily covered their faces and re- 
treated behind the nearest bushes, 
where they cowered while we passed. 

“Widows,” explained Singh. 
“They have probably been driven 
away from their own village, and 
now they are wandering about in 
search of shelter and food.” 

He pulled out the few small coins 
that he had in his pocket—we needed 
no money on these shore excursions 
and so carried none—and placed 
them on the path. He called to the 
women, and gestured towards his 
offering, and we walked on and left 
them. Wise rulers had abolished 
the suttee many years ago, but 
ancient customs are hard to eradicate. 
For many, the brief agony of the 
flames has been replaced by the long- 
drawn-out miseries of exile and 
privation. 

And as I followed our wanderings 
upon the chart, everywhere in these 


Waters the legends told the same 
tale ; 


“Wreck of London.’ ‘ Wreck- 
buoy.” ‘Wreck of Mandung, 
1934.” 


_ On the fifth day we headed back 
into the Hooghly from the seaward 
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point of Saugor Island, past the 
two masts that rose forlornly from 
the water to mark the spot where 
8000 tons of coal went to the 
bottom. 


‘Wreck of Luceric, 13 July, 
1938.’ 


—and in the afternoon we reached 
the narrows of Kalpi Roads, and 
dropped anchor close by the eastern 
shore. 

We landed in a creek, and walked 
across the fields to a massive tower 
of dingy brickwork. It was in 
three tiers, each step a convex 
shape like a portion of a sphere, and 
with walls recessed as for doors and 
windows. Neat rows of cowdung 
pats adorned the base, and the 
summit was shock-headed with a 
growth of grass and shrubs that had 
taken root there. 

“ Kalpi Pagoda,” said the chart, 
and it looked like a pagoda; but 
the legend continued into anti- 
climax— 

*. . . or Pott’s Folly.’ 


The story is told by the inimi- 
table if disreputable Hickey in his 
* Memoirs.’ 

His friend, Bob Pott, had become 
enamoured of a London actress, 
Emily Warren, who enjoyed the 
distinction of having been painted 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds. He brought 
her out to Bengal in 1782, and the 
pair sailed from Madras on the last 
lap of their journey to Calcutta in 
the month of May, a time of year 
when it is almost always hot and 
humid. 
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‘ She was,’ says Hickey, ‘ greatly 
annoyed by what is called the prickly 
heat, a sort of rash or eruption upon 
the skin very prevalent in hot 
countries, especially in Asia. It 
is attended with a sharp, pricking 
pain like the points of pins pene- 
trating the body in every part, so 
that it is difficult to lay down in 
bed. It is, however, considered a 
sign of vigorous health.’ 

(Is it, indeed? Then I can 
remember once being among the 
most vigorously healthy people in 
the world, judging by the prickly 
heat I enjoyed off Bundar Abbas 
in August 1943 ; upon that occasion 
I would gladly have agreed to be 
a confirmed invalid had the trans- 
formation assured me of freedom 
from the multitudinous agony of the 
pin-points.) 

Poor Emily Warren! As _ the 
smugly knowledgeable Hickey points 
out, drinking anything cold immedi- 
ately aggravates the condition. Emily, 
a newcomer to the tropics, could not 
resist the fleeting solace of cold 
water, and she drank copiously 
during the tedious voyage up the 
Hooghly, where she no doubt found 
the atmosphere doubly trying after 
the comparative freshness of the 
open sea. Just off Kalpi, she drank 
two large tumblers of very cold 
water (‘made so by art’) mixed 
with milk, and scarcely had she 
done so when she complained of 
faintness and failing sight. She fell 
back upon the couch where she 
had been sitting, ‘and in a few 
minutes was a corpse.’ 

Bob Pott was inconsolable, and 
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for a time he could not be persuaded 
to believe that his favourite, whom 
he had brought so far, was no more, 
but the climate being what it was, 
he very quickly had indisputable 
evidence of the fact. A coffin wa 
hastily prepared and Emily was put 
overside into a boat, which wa 
towed the remainder of the distance 
to Calcutta at the end of a very long 
rope. She was interred in the old 
burial-ground in the city, and Pot 
erected over her grave a magnificent 
mausoleum which cost him £300 
and which was designed by an Italian 
architect who rejoiced in the aston 
ishing nickname of Nosey Jargon 
Not content with this expensive and 
solid evidence of his affection, Pot 
also built a memorial column in the 
jungle at Kalpi, opposite that part 
of the river where Emily had downed 
the fatal draught of milk and water, 
‘which column,’ reports Hickey, 
‘cost him another thousand pounds’ 
One is left with the impression tha 
Hickey would have dealt much les 
extravagantly with any favourite of 
his who departed this life in simil 
circumstances. He was not tht 
kind of man who would look with 
any favour upon beverages not de 
rived from the grape, and one mij 
fairly assume that his unspoket 


comment upon the sad affair vert 


* Serve her right.’ 

There to this day stands tk 
memorial to Emily Warren and het 
fatal disregard of good advice, ! 
sixty-foot tower of brickwork sanct 
fied by time and local superstition int 
the dignity of a pagoda, used by tht 
nearby villagers as a place where 
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to dry dung-pats, but described by 
the unromantic makers of charts as 
‘Pott’s Folly.” 

As far as we were concerned, it 
was a triangulation station, and in 
the shrubbery at the top the Port 
Commissioners’ energetic surveyors 
had erected a steel tripod to carry 
a plumb-bob upon which to align 
their theodolites. Folly turned to 
use. 

We steamed on upstream and 
anchored for the night among another 
group of marine epitaphs. 


‘Wreck of Sir John Lambert.’ 
‘Wreck of Chapala.’ ‘ Wreck of 
Hatiya, 


On the last morning of the voyage 
we approached Hooghly Point and 
the notorious James and Mary shoal, 
and I surveyed the area with a new 
interest. Was it not said that this 
was the world’s greatest graveyard 
of ships ? 

Going upstream, the river channel 
heads due west below Hooghly 
Point, as though continuing into 
the tributary, the Rupnarain. But 
the Hooghly, and the way to Cal- 
Cutta, turn to the north, and the 
deep-water channel for ships swings 
very abruptly through more than a 
tight angle. The channel, having 
been close to the right bank, is 
suddenly hard against the left bank, 
and, occupying the middle of the 
river, hidden beneath the waters at 
all times, lie the sands of the most 
dreaded of shoals. Job Charnock 
arrived to establish a trading - post 
at Calcutta in 1693, and in the 
following year a letter to the Court 
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of Directors of the East India 
Company told them of the first 
victim. 

“The Royal ames and Mary 
arrived from Sumatra in August 
1694, and coming up the Hooghly 
she fell on a bank on this side of 
Tombolie Point, and was unfortun- 
ately lost, being immediately overset, 
and broke her back with the loss of 
four or five men’s lives.’ 

John Burnell, in 1712, was well 
aware of the dangers, and he recorded 
in his journal—‘. . . a sand called 
the James and Mary, of which ships 
ought to be careful.’ 

The admonition vas a mild one 
in the light of subsequent experience, 
for in the last two and a half centuries 
this hungry shoal has seized in- 
numerable vessels on their passage 
up and down the Hooghly. The 
ship touches, and heels ; the current 
scours the bed about the hull, which 
subsides into the sands, deeper... 
deeper . . . until it is all over, and no 
trace remains. Beneath, strewn along 
the course of the river in the un- 
plumbed depths of silt and sand, lie 
the victims in all their variety, piled 
one upon another: country boats, 
East Indiamen, brigs and barques 
with wooden hulls, and steamships 
of iron and steel whose engines have 
not saved them from the awful bank. 

Salvage ? Often there was scarcely 
time for the crew to scramble for 
safety to the boats, so quickly did 
it all happen. ‘In June, 1822, the 
barque Swallow struck forward, hung 
a few minutes, turned right round, 
shot off into deep water and went 
down head foremost, colours flying, 
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royals standing, and all in less time 
than I take to write this account 
of it.’ 

There was one dreadful disaster, 
when a steamship touched, and 
heeled, and lay over on her side far 
enough to trap the crew off watch 
in their fo’c’sle quarters. The side 
of the ship remained long enough 
above water for an attempt to be 
made to rescue the men, but not long 
enough for the attempt to succeed. 
All were drowned. That was in 
the days before port-holes were 
made large enough to permit a man 
to pass through them. 

For once, the chart was somewhat 
reserved, 


* Overdale Wreck.’ ‘ Wreck 
of Egret.’ ‘ Waterloo Wreck.’ 


I could see no others, but the 
Skipper dug a few more names from 
his memory. 

. “ Mahratta ; 
Canterbury.” 

“ Why,” I asked, “are there so 
few names of wrecks marked here- 
abouts on the chart? There are 
actually fewer here than down at 
Saugor.” 

Colin replied. 

“There’s not enough space on 
the chart. There’s room enough 
still in the James and Mary, but 
if you wanted all the victims’ names 
on view, you’d need a volume, not 
a chart. So why print any at all?” 


Arcot; City of 


HOOGHLY SHORES AND SHALLOWS 





A few hours after passing th 
James and Mary we were off Takhy 
Ghat and the voyage was over. 


I folded up my friend’s letter, 
My most enduring memory of tha 
week on board the Dumayne was not 
of heat, or vultures, or the lightships 
heaving in the monsoon swell, not 
even of Bob Pott’s extravagant 
memorial to his departed mistress, 
It was of those many terse legend 
that spattered the chart all the wa 
from the shoals in the Bay of Benga 
to the reaches of Calcutta more tha 
a hundred miles upstream : ‘ Wreck’ 


‘Wreck.’ ... * Wreck.’ 
No, old man! I have no doubt 
that the river will be much improved 


and that the dredgers will hav 
rather less to do, and perhaps 3 
few buoys and beacons will become 
unnecessary; larger ships will bk 
able to make the passage, and in 
less time than at present; shipy 
masters will sleep easier o’ nights 


when ordered to Calcutta. Oh, | 
know that the engineers are ven | 


clever fellows these days, but m 
one knows better than they do that 
it is difficult to get the better of 
Nature all the time. There wil 


always be a James and Mary, though || 


the victims will be fewer as the years 
roll by. 

But no more daily surveys? 
No more Bengal pilots ? 
I have my doubts. 
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BY ROBERT HUNTER 


Do not ask me why people buy 
yachts. Because they cannot help 
it, 1 suppose. But ask me why they 
buy new ones when there are so 
many excellent second-hand ones 
going about and I might say, because 
they are nitwits. Yet I would qualify 
that statement by adding that it 
depends what you mean by a new 
yacht. If you mean a yacht that you 
have watched being built and even 
had a hand in designing, then, 
provided you are right with the Bank 
People (capital B, capital P), there 
is every reason in the world for buying 
a new yacht. 

That is what I did. It was not 
my own design, for I am not qualified 
to design so much as a wheelbarrow ; 
but I did get one or two of my own 
ideas incorporated in the general 
lay-out. 

The first thing to do when you 
want a yacht built is to find a ship- 
yard. We have one here, not so 
very far away. It nestles on the 
Shores of the wide Atlantic, in a 
village that goes by the name of 
Innishbunnion. I approached the 
yard-owner. Yes, he thought he 
could do it. But would J do all the 
ordering of the various timbers and 
etceteras required? I said I would 
if he would tell me exactly what he 
wanted, 


The financial arrangements were 
simple. I paid for everything that 
came along, plus some instalments 
to the yard-owner from time to time 
to keep him and his labour staff 
happy. This arrangement may 
seem to be good, because one knows 
how much everything is costing, 
but I am not so sure that it is, because 
one does not know the cost of what 
is still to come. An out-and-out firm 
estimate might have been more 
satisfactory, but the yard - owner - 
builder did not work that way. 
He explained that he could estimate 
the cost of a fishing-boat down to the 
last and smallest rivet, but a yacht 
was different: he had never built 
one before. 

The order was placed in Septem- 
ber. This would allow at least eight 
months before I needed the ship: 
masses of time, so I thought; but 
I did not know much about shipyards 
—then. Now I do not want to bore 
anyone with pernickety details, so 
suffice it to say that the length of 
the yacht was to be thirty-three feet ; 
anything longer would have caused 
congestion in the building - shed ; 
it would have oak keel, stem, stern 
and frames; mahogany planking 
and pitch-pine decks. There was to 
be an auxiliary engine and a hollow 
mast. The designer lived somewhere 
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in Scotland. No one could design 
round Innishbunnion. 

Henry, the owner of the yard, was 
as enthusiastic as I was. “ I’m after 
ordering the oak from Kilkenny, 
Major,” he told me as I arrived at 
the yard one fine September day ; 
“tis grand timber, with less knots 
than eyes in m’ head.” 

Henry was a splendid person, 
always smiling and humming; not 
perhaps a first-class organiser but 
a good honest craftsman. When 
he hit a nail he hit it on the head, 
not on one side. Considering the 
paucity of his tools he worked 
wonders. He had not, however, 
a good idea of Time. Things tick 
over slowly at Innishbunnion. To- 
morrow is as good as today; the 
day after tomorrow, better. Remem- 
bering this, I asked him when the 
timber would arrive. 

“°Twill be here any day. I’m 
after telling them in Kilkenny ’tis 
urgent.” 

On my next visit, a fortnight later, 
the oak had not yet come. I walked 
to the Innishbunnion post office and 
sent a telegram to Kilkenny. “ If 
timber not sent by Thursday cancel 
order procuring elsewhere.” The 
timber came four days later. 

There were signs of activity at 
the shipyard the next time I went. 
They had actually got the keel down 
and heaps of rounded pieces of oak 
were lying around the place. The 
men seemed busy too; there were 
only four of them. There was 
Paddy Donovan, aged about seventy, 
the world’s greatest pessimist. It 
might be a glorious day but Paddy 
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would say it would rain tomorrow, 
He had been coxswain of the local 
lifeboat and had invariably told his 
crew, when they set off on a rescue 
job, that there was not a hope of 
saving a soul. He took four tims 
as long to hammer down a nail 3 
anyone I know. It was agony to 
watch him. 

Then there was Mike Downey, 
young, strong and rather a daredevil, 
as quick at his work as Paddy 
Donovan was slow. His great fault 
was that when he laid a tool dow 
he could not find it again. His 
favourite weapon was an adze which 
he handled as if it was a cricket-bat, 
I always kept well away from Mike 
with the adze in his hands ; its head 
was loose in its socket. 

Next came Steve; I never dis- 
covered his surname, neither did I 
discover his actual job. Sometimes 
he would be shaping a piece of wood, 
two minutes later he would have left 
the piece of wood and be drilling 
holes in a lump of iron. After five 
minutes of this he would leave the 
job and go and paint somewhere. 
Later, I would see him carrying 
baulks of timber about; a versatile 
chap no doubt, but was his work 
productive? Number four ship- 
wright was Peter Sullivan, a middle- 
aged man without, so far as I could 
see, a tooth in his head. He was for 
ever rubbing his stomach and com- 
plaining of indigestion. When ! 
asked him why he did not get him- 
self a set of false teeth he said they 
were on order. Like everything 
else in that yard, teeth were on order, 
but slow in coming. They had not 
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come by the time the yacht was 
ready for launching and that means 
amighty long time. I did hear they 
arived two days after the launching, 
which annoyed Peter very much, for 
he had wanted to look his best that 
most eventful day. 

Henry the builder was like Steve ; 
here, there and everywhere. One 
day he would be on my job, another 
on a broken-down fishing-smack 
and yet another day he would be 
helping a man with his engine. 
But he always left his job when 
he saw me arrive. 

“Now then, Henry,” I would say, 
“what about those chain-plates, and 
the mahogany for the planking, and 
the brass screws you said you needed 
—have they arrived ?” 


Of course they had not. Nothing © 


ever seemed to arrive at Innish- 
bunnion shipyard. 

“ But they must come,” I declared. 
“Time’s getting on, you know. 
Have you sent them a telegram ?” 

“Well, no—but there’s the train 
tomorrow. *Tis certain I am they'll 
come tomorrow.” 

And off I would go to the post 
office and send more telegrams. 
The girl at the counter had come to 
know me quite well, taking as much 
interest in the progress of the yacht 
as I did myself. She invariably said 
she would send the telegrams off 
immediately and would then proceed 
to talk about Peter Sullivan’s teeth, 
saying she was waiting every day to 
see them arrive. Then she would 
get on to the yacht again, so I had to 
be firm and refuse to discuss teeth 
or anything else until she sent the 
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telegrams ; which only meant ’phon- 
ing them to her next in command, 
ten miles away. 

Everyone in the village knew me; 
not surprising, when you remember 
there were only some two hundred 
souls. Small boys stopped me in 
the street and asked how she was 
getting on: ‘she’ being the yacht. 
Then there was the schoolmaster, 
himself a keen yachtsman, who 
delighted in telling me the timber 
we were using was not up to standard ; 
that we should use brass keel-bolts, 
not iron, and that when the time 
came to get the yacht out of the shed 
she would be too high to come out. 
There were also the men in the 
pubs ; fishermen, commercial travel- 
lers, even the occasional tourist. All 
knew about the yacht and about me. 
Then there was the eccentric old 
dame who lived in a broken-down 
castle and who had a habit of coming 
upon me as I leaned against the har- 
bour wall in one of my more reflective 
moods, gazing out to sea. After 
several minutes of silence—my eyes 
never off the sea—she would say, 
“T do not like the way you look at 
me. I shall report you to the 
Garda.” She did this several times, 
no matter where I went, and when I 
brought a friend one day she did it 
to him too, which amused me quite 
a lot, because he happened to be a 
parson. 

They knew me on the road too, 
miles away from Innishbunnion. 
Everyone waved as I passed, even 
the wandering cattle stopped chewing 
the hedge to watch me go by. When 
the children knew I was about they 
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came out, just for the fun of a lift. 
I was for ever giving lifts and seldom 
to the same sort of people. Once I 
was stopped at one of the wilder 
spots by three English boy-hikers. 
What with their enormous packs, 
the axe and fourteen-pound sledge- 
hammer I was lending the yard, and 
thirty fathoms of five - sixteenths 
chain, we were a jolly little load. 
And then to my horror another boy 
appeared who was also of the party, 
an enormous youth. I asked his 
weight and he told me twelve-stone- 
three, but assured me he was only 
fifteen, as if that made any difference. 
I made him sit in front with another 
boy on his knees. Just as I had 
started the engine they asked me 
where they could camp the night. 
“This very spot is as good as 
anywhere ; what about your getting 
out again?” I said. But no; they 
wanted to go on to Innishbunnion. 
They had heard a yacht was being 
built there and they were interested 
in boats. I asked them how they 
knew a yacht was being built at 
Innishbunnion, and they replied, 
“Some people in a farm told us. 
They said you would probably be 
passing and gave us your car number. 
That’s why we thumbed you.” 

I have given lifts to Danes, South 
Africans and Americans : women as 
well as men. I once gave an African 
a lift: a student at a University. 
When I dropped him, he offered me 
atip. I hesitated and then accepted 
it, thinking he might feel happier 
that way. I shared the tip with 
Mike Downey in one of the pubs. 
Innishbunnion has five shops; five 
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of them sell liquor. You can alg 
get drinks at the post office. 

It was about the latter end of 
January that I began to have mis. 
givings. Henry and his merry men 
had been on the job four months or 
more and how far had they got? 
A cursory glance reassured ; for one 
could at least see that a yacht was 
being built and not a giant peram- 
bulator or a coal-truck. Keel, 
forefoot, stem, stern and deadwood 
were all in position and so were the 
floors and frames. But if you looked 
behind all this you saw nothing 
The planks were not yet on, neither 
was the decking, nor was there the 
slightest sign of any joinery work 
below where the decks should have 
been. There was still no cabin, no 
cockpit, no forecastle, no bulkheads, 
no partitions—nothing but empty 
space. There was also the matter of 
the iron ballast-keel. This had to 
be cast in Dublin. And the mast had 
not yet come from Scotland. I wa 
not worried about the sails; for! 
had ordered them from a most 
reliable English firm who had 
promised them for February. 

I drew Henry to one side 
“Henry,” I said, “are you sutt 
you'll be ready in time?” 

He smiled reassuringly. ‘Don't 
be worrying, Major. *Twill all work 
out according to plan. You could 
perhaps send another telegram for 
those special bolts.” 

These bolts were on order from 
Dublin and had to do with the 
lavatory fittings. Why Henry should 


be worrying about such things, whet | 


the lavatory itself had not arrived, 














‘ 





rather puzzled me, but I did not say 
amything. Instead I asked about 
the keel. He took me out of the shed 
to an open space at the back. There 
ly a mysterious black object which 
reminded me of a large stuffed 
dugong I had once seen at Aden. 

“*Tis the show of the world. I 
made it myself,’ he proudly de- 
cared. “We send this to Dublin 
for them to copy.” 

It was certainly a neat piece of 
work, and with pencil marks along 
the top to show where the keel bolts 
would go. But was it a proper fit ? 
Well, I just did not know. Having 
expressed my appreciation of the 
job I asked when he would be 
sending it off. 

“There’s no train today, Major, 
but twill be the fiercest hard luck 
if it doesn’t go tomorrow.” 

Ten days later, that was my next 
visit, the stuffed dugong was just 
where it had been. Henry had his 
answer. “Twas fierce—every truck 
flowing over with whiting. Won- 
derful hauls of whiting they’re after 
getting. They'll be taking the model 
tomorrow—if there aren’t too many 
whiting.” 

I went straight to the station- 
master-cum-porter-cum-signalman. 
I was firm and emphatic. The 
station-master promised to do his 
best but would not go further than 
that. They took it next train, but 
only because the fish merchant 
agreed to sell the appropriate number 
of whiting locally. That’s what I 
call being obliging. 

To show Henry I was really getting 
worried I stayed two days in the 
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village, being looked after splendidly 
by one of the publicans. I talked to 
each shipwright in turn. “ How are 
we getting on? I want her in May, 
you know. Will she be ready?” 
Each man answered according to his 
temperament. Mike Downey, the 
adze wielder, replied, “Ready by 
May! Arrh; we'll be after finishing 
her by March.” Paddy Donovan, the 
W.G.P. (world’s greatest pessimist), 
replied, “Ready in May! Ye’ll 
be in good luck if ye gits her by 
November.” Steve, the fidgety man, 
replied, “Ready by May — well, 
hardly. But she could be, only 
there’s a lifeboat coming in for 
repairs very soon and there’s two 
trawlers what need a coat of paint 
and there’s the water-pipes we’re 
to lay to the yard. Ready by May 
—hardly.” Peter Sullivan was as 
gloomy as Paddy Donovan; one 
could scarcely expect a dyspeptic 
to be otherwise, “‘ I wouldn’t like to 
be saying which’ll be ready first ; 
your yacht or my teeth. You'll be 
as tired of waiting as I am.” 

To let off steam I sent wires flying 
in all directions. I wired the Dublin 
foundry to be sure to cast the keel 
the moment the model arrived. I 
wired the firm in Glasgow to hurry 
up with the fittings we had ordered. 
I wired the Clydeside mast-maker 
for an estimated date of despatch 
and I wired the English sail-makers 
to make sure work was up to schedule. 
The cost of the wires was entered up 
in my little book and charged to the 
yacht. I also charged her with my 
expenses in Innishbunnion, but not 
for my drinks. It did not seem fair 
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to book these against an inanimate 
object like a quarter-built yacht. 

My stay at Innishbunnion bore 
some sort of fruit. The men were 
working hard, perhaps a little too 
hard; for some of their dovetailing 
jobs made a few pieces of wood look 
as if suffering from hammer-toe. 
But I left the village feeling slightly 
more cheerful. Although there were 
as yet no deck-planks laid, one could 
at least see the beams they were to 
lie upon. I also saw signs of a settee 
in the making. I felt so cheerful 
that I postponed my return by ten 
days. 

But when I did get back I was 
horrified. Nothing seemed to have 
happened at all and not a soul was 
working on the yacht. Steve was 
carrying iron pipes across the yard, 
Mike Downey appeared to be hack- 
ing a grimy old trawler to pieces, 
Paddy was painting the sides of a 
punt, and Peter was perched half-way 
up a mast scraping at something. 
Henry, the yard-owner, was down on 
the quay helping a man with his 
engine. I realised I was not the only 
pebble on the beach so far as Innish- 
bunnion shipyard was concerned, 
so could not do very much. What I 
did was to retire to my friend the 
publican and suffocate my anxieties 
with a litre or so of stout. 

Here I met Honeywell, a fellow 
yachtsman I had known in the past. 
Honeywell specialised in very old 
yachts. The older they were the 
better he seemed to like them. None 
of your new-fangled, hollow-masted 
Bermudian types for him; a huge 
bowsprit was what he liked and the 
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bigger the gaff the better. He wa 
a great comer and goer. He would 
come in to Innishbunnion one yea 
in his prehistoric sailing fancy and 
then go out again; we heard tp 
Patagonia. He would come in a yea 
or so later in yet another old tub, and 
then he would disappear, this time, 
we would hear, for Greenland. He 
always painted his boats blue and 
gave them blue names such as Bly 
Bird or Blue Lady. His last wa 
called Blue Marlin. In years she was 
older than the other two put together, 

Honeywell knew about my yacht 
and smiled when I said she was tok 
ready by May. But when I took 
him to the yard he was impressed 
with her lines. He was a dreadful 
pessimist over engines. I gave him 
the name of mine and he shook his 
head—no good. I mentioned other, 
for I was not finally committed, but 
he still shook his head. In despers- 
tion I asked him to name one hk 
could recommend, but he again 
shook his head as he sadly replied, 
“There aren’t any, old man; there 
simply aren’t any. Rely entirely on 
sail ; that’s what I say.” 

I had to have an engine if only 
because if one wants to sell a yacht 
she must have an engine. Besides, 
although I do not really like an engine 
they can be useful. I stuck to my 
original fancy and she turned up 
trumps. 

March came in like a lion and weat 
out like alamb. Licnlike or lamblike 
there was no effect on my yacht 
She remained in her chrysalis, it- 
different to everything. I took 
Henry to a pub, thinking I might get 
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more out of him if away from that 
yard. I talked to him like a father. 
Two more months and where would 
that yacht be ? Still in her bed, of 
course ; engineless, cabinless, mast- 
less, ballastless, cockpitless. I said 
itwas not good enough and stood him 
one more whiskey. We staggered 
tothe yard together. The men were 
taken off their other jobs and put onto 
the yacht. Henry, tears in his eyes, 
swore to me that he and his men 
would work all day, all night, every 
day and every night, to have the 
yacht ready in time. 

April came and April went. The 
yacht now had her ballast-keel in 
position, half her decking done and 
the lavatory from Scotland was 
nearly installed. I examined the keel; 
had it really fitted? Well, not 
exactly, but then they never did. 
Liquid lead had been poured in to 
make good the deficiencies. I asked 
why they had not finished the 
decking. They had run out of 
pitch- pine. And where was the 
tudder? They had run out of elm. 
Then what about the cabin-top, a 
mere matter of larch? They had 
Tun out of larch. Well, why didn’t 
they get on with the samson-posts 
and tiller? They had run out of 
oak. 

May came and May went: perfect 
sailing weather: no yacht. The 
Clydeside mast was there, a beauti- 
ful glittering spar; lying out in the 
sun, for there was nowhere else to 
leave it. The decking was com- 
pleted and the cockpit had taken 
shape. Below decks, however, was 
nothing but shambles. Mike Downey 
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with his adze was working up for- 
ward, the dyspeptic Peter Sullivan in 
the saloon. Steve, the fidgety man, 
was standing above, handing them 
tools and pieces of wood. A rusty 
old lantern gave out a feeble glow to 
help them in their work. Engine, 
winch, guard-rail fittings, stainless 
steel rigging-wire, anchor, settee 
cushions, cooking- range and sink 
had arrived and were lying about 
in the yard still in their packing. 
There was no sign of sails. I wired 
the makers twice in four days and 
on the fifth day got a reply, “ Sails 
despatched soonest.” Now what did 
they mean by ‘soonest’? We 
painted her in May; three coats of 
white above the waterline and three of 
red below. The final coat of white 
and the anti-fouling would be put on 
later. 

June came and June went. Still 
perfect sailing weather; still no 
yacht: at least, no yacht that ever 
looked like taking the water. I bit 
my lips with rage. What seemed to 
be one of the ‘ finest ever? summers 
was rushing madly past me and I was 
impotent to stop it going so fast. 
The engine was lying where it 
always lay, and when I remonstrated 
with Henry he told me the engineer 
from Castle Oliver was after getting 
phlebitis and could not come. Very 
well, then, I would sail her away 
under sails only ; but I had not got 
any sails, they were to come 
‘soonest.’ I spent the greater part 
of my time sending telegrams. Re- 
plies came spasmodically. The sails 
were held up at Liverpool. No, they 

were held up at Southampton. No, 
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they had gone by goods to Fishguard. 
I wired the authorities at Liverpool, 
Southampton and Fishguard. None 
of them knew anything about my 
sails. 

I turned again to Henry. “I'll 
trace those sails or die,” I cried; 
“but meanwhile why don’t you get 
on measuring up the rigging-wire 
and splicing it?” 

“?Tis fierce. I sent for Pat 
Connolly. He’s away at a funeral.” 

“‘ How long ago did you send for 
him ? > 

Henry, who could be most delib- 
erate when he wanted, counted the 
days on his fingers. ‘“ ’Twould be 
four days back.” 

“Four days! He can’t still be 
at that funeral, unless he was the 
corpse.” 

“TIT know, I know,” muttered 
Henry, genuinely put out. “ He'll 
be here tomorrow.” But an Innish- 
bunnion tomorrow is everyone else’s 
any-time. I insisted they put old 
Paddy Donovan on to the job, since, 
after all, he had been a rigger twenty 
years ago. Next, I got busy on the 
engineer at Castle Oliver. In spite of 
his phlebitis, I found him playing 
hurley with his children. 

July came and July—no, it did 
not quite go. On the tenth of the 
month I got a message from Innish- 
bunnion to say the ship was ready 
for launching. Unable to believe the 
good news I dashed over at once. 
Henry met me at the yard entrance 
beaming with pleasure. ‘“ She’s 
ready, Major. Just say the word— 
and away she goes.” 

“No time like the present, Henry,” 
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I replied in my delight. “ We won 
be too fussy about the launching 
ceremony. Rig up a bit of tape an 
Pll produce a bottle of booze. You 
little girl can do the naming. [ 
tell her what to say.” 

“ But she can’t be launched today, 
Major.” 

“Why not? Tide’s right. What’ 
to prevent it ?” 

He turned my eyes seawards, 
Poised delicately on the cradle | 
was supposed to be using, and 
exactly on that part of the slipway 
where my yacht was supposed to be 
coming, stood a lifeboat. 

“ Here for painting. Lifeboats are 
priority jobs. ’Tis the fright of the 
world.” 

There was nothing I could do, 
One cannot order lifeboats off slip- 
ways just like that. I asked Henry 
how long the painting would take 
and he told me two days. “ But why 
aren’t the men working on her now?” 
I asked, for there was not a man in 
sight. 

“°Tis the paint we're waiting. 
*Twill be here tomorrow,” said 
Henry. 

I left that yard feeling as angry 2 
I have ever felt in my life. The only 
good feature of the visit was that I 
heard the sails were at the Customs. 
I went next day and got them, but 
only after signing many mysterious 
forms. Four days later I happened 
to be on a headland looking out t 
sea, when a lifeboat passed quite 
near. It was the one I had seen at 
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the yard ; I was positive about this. 


Cutting short the picnic I tore across / 


to Innishbunnion and cried to the 
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frst man I saw, who happened 
to be old Paddy Donovan, “ She’s 
gne. The lifeboat’s gone. I’ve 
seen her.” 

Paddy looked at me in his usual 
sad way and spoke in his usual sombre 
tones, “ She’s after leaving all right. 
Now there’s a fisherman in. She’s 
on the cradle—in for repairs.” 

He was of course quite right. 
There was a ship on the cradle. 
Henry, who had spotted my arrival, 
faded quickly away. Everyone be- 
longing to the yard faded away. 
Only the trawlermen, standing on 
their damaged decks in the ship that 
was on the cradle, wondered what 
nad happened. I chased Henry 
round the village and got him at the 
post office, not at the counter but 
having a drink. I was as calm as I 
could be. 

“Am I never to get my ship 
launched? Do you think this 
weather will last for ever? She 
was promised for May and it’s 
now July. Are we in Innishbunnion 
or are we in Southampton ? Is this 
perpetual stream of shipping ever 
going to stop?” 

I said a great deal more but forget 
what it was. The post office girl 
had hidden behind her counter ; 
Henry was shifting his empty glass 
from one hand to the other with 
every remark I made. When I 
allowed him to speak it was to say 
that the fishing-boat would be off 
the slipway very soon. He had 
hardly liked to refuse them. Was it 
not their means of livelihood ? 

I made him swear that the moment 
the fishing-boat was off the cradle, 
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my yacht would be put on. Then 
no matter what came in I would have 
priority. There was not much more 
I could do, so I cleared out. But three 
days later I was back again. The 
yacht was still in her shed. True, 
she had moved a few inches towards 
the slipway but nothing more; 
because she could not. That know- 
all schoolmaster had been right. 
She was too tall to get out of her 
shed. 

Mike Downey was up a ladder 
hacking away at an enormous oak 
beam. Steve stood below propping 
up an iron girder. Peter Sullivan 
was standing near Steve, rubbing his 
stomach and staring at the oak beam. 
Paddy Donovan was up another 
ladder removing a bolt from the 
beam. Henry was down on the quay 
helping a man with his engine. 
Before the yacht could proceed, the 
oak beam would have to come out 
and the iron girder be put in its 
place. I glanced at the tide. There 
was not a hope of launching that day. 

I was back again next day. The 
beam had been removed and the 
girder put in its place. The yacht 
could now come out—and why 
hadn’t she ? And why was there not 
a soul in the yard? I went to the 
nearest pub. Didn’t I know it was 
an Obligational ? To the uninitiated, 
an Obligational is a religious holiday. 
No farmer and no shipwright works 
in Southern Ireland on an Obliga- 
tional ; even if they do work on bank 
holidays. I found most of the village 
squeezed into the local lifeboat 
listening to a hurley match on the 
lifeboat’s radio. Henry was there 
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too. He told me the launching was 
definitely arranged for tomorrow. 

And for once an Innishbunnion 
tomorrow came. When I reached 
the yard the yacht was out of her 
shed and a few yards down the slip- 
way. She looked beautiful. Mike, 
Steve, Paddy and Peter were all 
busily painting on the anti-fouling. 
I have never seen them work faster. 
Henry was at the back of the yard 
fiddling about with the engine that 
controlled the launching hawser. In 
half an hour the anti-fouling was 
on. The ship was ready to be 
launched. 

A little girl was standing near the 
yacht, dressed in her Sunday best. 
This was Molly, Henry’s daughter, 
ready to do the naming ceremony. 
Practically the entire village was 
there, including the postmistress and 
the eccentric old dame who had 
accused me of looking at her in that 
suggestive manner. I went to the 
pub and bought a bottle of whiskey. 
Then I changed my mind and 
bought gin instead, and then decided 
to have both, for I guessed they 
would be needed. It was not every 
day that a yacht was launched at 
Innishbunnion. 

I gave Mike Downey the gin 
bottle and asked him to tie it onto 
the tape they had rigged up on the 
stem. Then I went to Henry and 
asked him if everything was ready. 
Henry handed over his job at the 
engine to Paddy Donovan who knew 
all about it. Paddy started the 
engine. Henry and I returned to 
the yacht in her cradle. I went 
across to Molly and took her by the 
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hand. I assured her there wa 
nothing to be scared about. Ajj 
she had to do was to repeat the 
words as I said them. My find 
instructions were that she was not 
to let go of the bottle till I told her, 
I then pressed it firmly into her 
small hand. Paddy Donovan had 
his hand on the engine clutch-lever; 
the rest of the men were round the 
cradle armed with crowbars. 

** Now then, Molly,” I said sooth- 
ingly, “let’s get started. Just say 
these words after me.” I then 
began in loud, resounding tones, 
Molly repeating them in her ow 
piping way. “I CHRISTEN THIS SHIP 
—I christen this ship—ArerHusé— 
Arethusa—MAY GOD BLESS HER—may 
God bless her—AND ALL THAT SAll 
IN HER—and all that sail in her.” 
Perfect! Even down to the delightful 
Irish brogue. 

“Let go!” I cried. “ Let goof 
the bottle.” But Molly did not 
seem either able or willing to do this. 
“Let go!” I cried again with a 
trifle more sharpness in my tone 
And then she did, but it was 4 
shocking attempt, for it missed the 
yacht by metres. She had another 
shot and missed again, so I seized 
the bottle from her hands and flung 
it at the ship myself. I got it fat 
and square; there was a frightful 
splash of gin and Henry, who hai 
come forward to encourage littl | 
Molly, got most of it in his face. 

“ The clutch, Paddy ; the clutch,” | 
they all yelled; for nothing seemed 
to be happening, except that Paddy 
was red in the face from his energics. | 
Henry went up to see what had 
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happened and returned looking rather 
gum. “ The clutch’s after jamming. 
We'll have to lever her down by 
hand.” 

The process was slow and labor- 
ious, but inch by inch she moved. 
And then there was a sudden debacle. 
The lethal rate of progress became 
in the twinkling of an eye the speed 
of a supersonic fighter. Paddy had 
got the clutch to work, but now the 
brake-lever had jammed. Never 
could man-made ship have struck 
natural element with such resounding 
force. The harbour was one sheet of 
foam; we were all of us drenched. 
Arethusa was the length and breadth 
of that port before we could say 
Jack Robinson. 

She had to come to rest some- 
where. Her stern met the flanks 
of a heavy old fishing-boat moored 
the other side of the quay. This 
stopped her; perhaps just as well, 
or she would have gone through the 
quay. No one seemed to mind. 
The yacht had been launched, even 
if she had really launched herself. 
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*Twas the fiercest thing they had 
seen. That the poor little Arethusa 
had been given a bump that would 
have knocked out an elephant, and 
that the inrush of water had gone 
right through her exhaust pipe and 
into the engine, and that the engine 
would have to be completely stripped 
and dried before she would function, 
were of minor consideration. The 
ship had been launched. 

There were also of course little 
etceteras still to be done; the 
stepping of the mast, the adjustments 
to the rigging, the stopping of the 
leaks in the coach-roof and the 
fitting of the guard-rails. In spite 
of these things I proudly sailed 
Arethusa out of Innishbunnion har- 
bour on the twenty-eighth of August. 

The weather had broken. I did 
not get one fine day the rest of the 
summer. She was three months 
overdue ; but I had sailed her away. 
The launching of Arethusa is still a 
main topic of conversation at Innish- 
bunnion— that and the hurling 
matches. 
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BY HUGH ALLEN 


HE came to us full of experience, 
and almost from the first day was 
called the badmash, a sobriquet 
commonly used in India for that 
unmitigated nuisance the sneaking 
leopard. This one was a typical 
‘rogue,’ and like a fleeting yellow 
ghost had spent his life haunting 
the scattered forest villages—silent 
as the waving shadows, ubiquitous 
and ever-ready to pick off unwary 
stragglers from flocks of goats and 
herds of cattle tended so carelessly 
in this indolent and sleepy land. 
With the passing years he had 
developed an amazing cunning, com- 
bined now with an incredible bold- 
ness through long familiarity with 
man, which had bred in him a 
contempt for, but never quite elimi- 
nated a deep-rooted fear of this odd, 
clumsy biped. 

His sudden arrival was not really 
unexpected ; for the leopard likes to 
settle down in one spot, taking over 
some particular area and then 
strongly resenting any intrusion from 
his own kind. Strangely enough 
for such a wicked beast, he will 
generally keep out of another ‘ bad 
man’s territory,’ seldom poaching 
until the rightful owner either has 
been destroyed or has moved away. 
So it was no surprise when this one 
we had a ‘vacancy,’ for 


came : 





another leopard had recently been 
shot on our estate. This lies in 
Madhya Pradesh, better known ty 
sportsmen, perhaps, as ‘the old 
Central Provinces.’ The badmash 
took over from this casualty at once, 

Then going into business right 
away, he quickly earned his name, 
In fact, the hide of his predecessor 
was still drying out when he claimed 
his first victim, one of our dogs, a 
crime for which he was never for 
given. Next he clawed a way in 
one of the fowl-runs, wantonly killing 
sixty-three chickens, and he repeated 
this performance the following night 
despite a tight ring of hurricane 
lanterns bright about the runs. 

But first he had prowled round al 
the stock-sheds deliberately probing 
their defences. Satisfied that he 
could not get in, he nevertheles 
put this ‘look-see’ to very good 
account the next day, waiting insié 
one of the old cowsheds for the herd 
to come home. He got the first in—- 
a yearling bull—and so thoroughly 
stampeded the rest that most of 
them were wandering the jungles al 
night. Encouraged and a itt 
fatter, he then reversed these tactic 
one morning by waiting round ti 
corner for the same herd to com 
out—to be rewarded again wil 
another calf. 
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Such enterprise deserved some 
immediate recognition. So that night 
agoat was tied out in the jungle at a 
spot near water that the leopard was 
likely to visit. It was a tempting 
supper he was almost certain to take, 
and if all went well a meal which 
would be his last. But although he 
passed close to this bait several times, 
it was left severely alone; a con- 
temptuous gesture leaving little doubt 
that he preferred his food ‘ without 
any strings.’ 

That was disappointing ; but hope 
was suddenly revived the next morn- 
ing when word was rushed up to the 
house that the badmash was circling 
the herd. Racing down with a rifle 
I began stalking through the scrub 
jungle fringing the grasslands where 
the cattle were grazing. They were 
all very restive, the cows keeping 
their calves close beside them; but 
an hour passed before I saw or 
heard anything of the cause of 
their uneasiness. Then, like a 
conjurer’s illusion, the leopard 
abruptly broke cover some sixty 
yards off. 

He saw me at once and jerked into 
a swift crouching run, the white 
‘flash’ of his belly scraping the 
sward, the points of the elbows 
working sharply above his back, 
heading for a patch of brush. My 
tifle-muzzle raced vainly to catch 
him up, for I was awkwardly placed to 
swing through the half-circle it had 
to go. He jumped to the shot, 
swinging up his tail. But I knew he 
had been hit far back; a doubtful 
bullet which had probably scored no 


More than a glancing clip, inflicting 
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a wound that might do little else than 
ruffle his temper. 

All that day I tried to find him 
again; but there was not a trace of 
blood or any other sign to put me 
on his trail. When it got too dark to 
see the sights on the rifle, I reluctantly 
gave it up, worried to have an animal 
which could now be very dangerous 
roaming about the estate. On getting 
back I was met with the news that 
one of our young pedigree bulls had 
not returned home. Next morning 
it was found dead, lying under a 
large tree in the jungle. A portion 
had been eaten from the neck, a 
little off the hind-quarters: a kill 
clearly stamped with the leopard’s 
trade-mark. So in spite of that 
bullet the badmash seemed as active 
as ever. 


But with the loss of that last bull 
came one consolation: the culprit 
would almost certainly return for 
another feed. This was the very 
chance I needed, an ideal opportunity 
to render the position of ‘ pesky 
leopard’ on the estate vacant once 
more. So, soon after the dead bull 
had been discovered, Mitu, a good 
shikari and tracker, was sent down 
to look it over. When he returned, 
I asked if he was sure that it was a 
leopard’s kill. It was a purely routine 
question, because we often have 
cattle-killing tigers to deal with as 
well, and in the circumstances I could 
hardly doubt his answer. 

“Tt was eaten round the neck 
first, sahib,” he told me. “ Just like 
a leopard always does. And do we 
not know it must be the badmash ?” 
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“Ts there a good place in the tree 
near the kill for a machan ? ” I asked 
next. 

“There is a good place—but it 
will be near the ground.” 

Almost invariably I go myself to 
look things over. But that morning 
there was some important work 
which would keep me away until a 
problematical ‘sometime after lunch.’ 
So Mitu went off by himself to put 
up the machan and tie down the kill. 
Everything had to be ready so that I 
could sit early that evening. This 
leopard now had to be shot as soon 
as possible; for, apart from being 
such a nuisance, nasty complica- 
tions might arise if he was now a 
cripple, unable to hunt his natural 
food as the result of that badly- 
placed bullet. Just after Mitu had 
left, I sent off two other men to cut 
wood within hearing of the kill. The 
badmash had to be kept away—until 
I arrived—otherwise he might return 
for a feed in the afternoon if the jungle 
remained quiet. 

I was badly delayed that day, and 
did not get home until very late. 
Dusk was falling before I set off with 
Mitu for the kill, carrying a .375 
equipped with a light, and a spare 
torch hanging from my neck. Soon 
we heard the woodcutters still at 
work—a desultory chopping some 
little way ahead. They came up to 
my whistle, and reported that they 
had neither seen nor heard anything 
during the afternoon. After sending 
them home, I went on with Mitu in 
the rapidly-gathering gloom, and by 
the time we reached the dead bull, 
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it was becoming dark. I spent m 
time in checking arrangements, by 
climbed straight up to the machan, 
Mitu started his return journey knoy- 
ing that he had to be as noisy a 
possible, a subterfuge to mislead the 
leopard if he was hanging about 
nearby. 

As he walked away I took rapid 
stock of my position before the light 
failed entirely. I was in a fairly 
large kossum tree just coming inty 
full leaf, so beneath it were dak 
shadows. The dead bull was lying 
in a clear space directly in front and 
below me, about twenty feet away, 
Behind, and coming right up to th 
trunk, was a thick clump of lantam 
bushes. The machan, a small round 
wooden seat, was tied to a branch 
some ten feet above the ground; 
it had ‘een carefully screened, 
particularly at the back. Beyond th 
carcass was a well-worn game-pat) 
leading to a deep shady nullah whid 
held a shallow pool of water, 1 
drinking-spot for scores of jungk 
animals, 

Soon it was quite dark. Away ia 
the distance I could still hear Miu 
singing lustily as he went home 
Like any other jungle man at night, 
he would have done this- in ay 
case to ward off ‘any mischievous 
forest-devils evilly disposed.’ Settling 
down into the most comfortable pos 
tion I could find, I began to wait fa 
the badmash to arrive. I felt sut 
he would not wait long; such boli 
animals seldom do, and he hal 
probably been hanging about quit 
close just waiting for the chance 
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return. In fact I was so certain of 
ashort vigil that I had left the house 
with the firm promise to be back for 
alate dinner round about ten o’clock. 


An hour dragged by without any 
suspicious movement or sound from 
the jungle. The darkness now was 
intense, with no moon and angry 
douds moving across the sky, 
threatening rain. No longer could 
I see the kill, and barely my own 
hand when I waved it a few inches 
fom my face. Except for the 
chirping of insects, the forest all 
round was silent. But it was 
doubtful if there would be much 
warning before the leopard arrived. 
A sharp shower that morning had 
soaked the ground, leaving it like a 
soft carpet; and the fallen leaves, 
which had been tinder-dry before 
the rain, crackling and rustling under 
foot, were now soggy and pliable, 
treading in without a sound. 

My watch showed five minutes to 
ten, and there was still no sign of 
the quarry. I was getting a little 
cramped and beginning to think 
of dinner, a thought which left me 
slightly annoyed, for on this par- 
ticular occasion there was no question 
of ‘sitting for sport.’ Everything 
we had done up to this moment had 
been routine ; the usual drill adopted 
by a farmer to deal with an expensive 
pest. These vigils, which may last for 
an hour or all night, are generally 
regarded as nothing else but ‘just 
another chore about the farm.’ 

Another half-hour passed in tran- 
quil silence, and I was almost ready 
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to give the badmash up when 
things suddenly began to happen. 
And although I did not know it 
then, the next seven hours were 
to have nothing routine about them 
at all. 


The leopard came very quietly, as 
I had suspected he would. There 
was just the slightest rustle as he 
brushed past the bushes at the back 
of the tree. Then he started to 
circle slowly round, stopping once 
or twice in front of the kill. Although 
I could see nothing of him through 
that inky blackness, I had the distinct 
impression that he was wary and 
nervous—most unlike his usual self. 
But it was more than probable that 
he had been watching this tree for 
quite a while, and some little move- 
ment or sound may have made him 
very cautious, especially after the 
bullet I had already put into him. 
He continued to circle, and I began 
to think that he must suspect—or 
even know—that something was 
perched on that lowest branch. 

Suddenly he dived onto the kill 
and tore off a lump of flesh, im- 
mediately taking it away to devour 
some little distance off. When he 
had finished, the circling started all 
over again, ending with another 
abrupt dash onto the dead bull. 
These darting tactics were repeated 
several times, a clear indication that 
something was worrying the leopard. 
And it seemed likely to keep him 
from settling down to feed beside 
the kill, the best place for a sure, 
steady shot. For a moment I toyed 
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with the idea of trying to get him the 
next time he came in, but his move- 
ments were so quick and erratic that 
eventually I decided to wait just a 
little longer. He might yet settle 
down, and then I could play the 
treacherous host and put an end to 
all his trouble. 

Suddenly I thought that I had lost 
him. 

Abruptly he ceased circling, and 
seemed to be moving off, passing 
through brush some little distance 
away. Then there was complete 
silence. Had he gone for good? 
Three-quarters of an hour later 
there was still no sign of his presence, 
and it looked as though this fine 
chance had been lost. Then with- 
out the slightest warning he was 
back, coming with a sudden rush 
from only a few yards away where 
he had probably been lying all this 
time. Hard on his unexpected 
pounce came the abrupt twang of 
a tautening rope—a sharp snap as 
it parted—then the unmistakable 
‘slither’ as the kill was dragged— 
right round to the back of the tree. 
This was checkmate. 

It seemed almost deliberate, a 
derisive, taunting gesture which left 
the leopard perfectly safe, because it 
was no longer possible for me to get 
a shot. Both quarry and kill were 
now directly behind me, close under 
the shelter of those thick bushes 
which ran out some fifteen feet from 
the trunk of the tree. From my 
present low position I would not 
have seen him, even in daylight, 
through that tangled mass. 
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Now the badmash seemed mor 
reassured, settling down at last tp 
feed beside the kill. Yet he wy 
obviously still nervous, frequently 
breaking off his meal to liste, 
intently. For a few minutes I jug 
sat there wondering what to do; 
then that intermittent, noisy feast 
going on below suddenly produced 
an idea. If I could use those m 
inhibited noises to mask the sound 
of my movements, I might be abk 
to climb farther up the tree, high 
enough and sufficiently far out 
look over the edge of those bushes at 
the spotted diner below. 

Plans, usually, are easy to make, 
But have you ever tried to climb: 
strange tree, on a pitch-black night, 
burdened with a heavy rifle anda 
spare torch hanging round your 
neck? It is surprisingly difficult, and 
on this occasion it was made even 
more so by the knowledge that 
immediately beneath, listening in- 
tently for the tiniest sound, was the 
sharpest pair of ears in the jungle, 
bar none. 

Hardly daring to breathe, I started 
to rise slowly on the machan. Hous 
seemed to pass before I was standing 
on that small seat. On the ground 
the leopard was still feeding. 0 
far he had heard nothing. I groped 
about cautiously for a lead. One 
sturdy limb of the tree promised to 
go up and out in the right direction 
With the greatest care, I started the 
climb. 

That ascent will always live in my 
memory. Inching painfully upwards, 
and pausing whenever the feeding 
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sopped below, I took a full hour of 
real time to get up some twenty feet. 
But eventually I seemed to be in a 
psition from which it should be 
posible to look straight down onto 
the kill. For a few minutes I 
stopped for breath. The effort of 
such slow climbing, and the absolute 
necessity to work quietly, had left 
me gasping for air. 

Waiting to steady down, I took 
stock of my precarious position as 
best I could in that darkness. I was 
now wrapped round the branch in 
a tight loving embrace, for it was 
devoid of any holds for hands or 
feet. Immediately ahead of me the 
branch thinned out to form a fork 
in which I had precariously balanced 
the rifle. To take the shot I must 
pull myself up a little farther, and 
then, using the arms of the fork 
a a rest, fire obliquely downwards 
and to the left. So once more I 
began to move slowly up the branch 
—to be brought to a dead stop 
almost as soon as I had started. 
For, with startling abruptness, the 
sounds of eating below had been 
snapped off in the most significant 
way. I knew that at last the leopard 
was thoroughly alarmed. 

Then, although I heard nothing 
more, something told me that he 
was no longer over the kill. I listened 
intently, but several minutes passed 
in tense silence. It was broken by 
the sound of the faint brushing 
of a body through undergrowth. 
This now came from right behind me 
on the ground, and was followed by 
a low growl. The next second I 
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heard the sure warning that big 
trouble was breaking. 

It started with a sound that was a 
chilling half-grunt, half-growl; this 
rose with an abrupt snap to a loud, 
menacing snarl. Only once before 
had I heard anything like it, when 
a female leopard with cubs charge 
from only a few yards over the dead 
body of another kill. In the same way 
now there was a scream of pent-up 
rage, and hard on it came the rush 
of an animal tearing through scrub. 
The whole tree shook as a heavy 
body slammed against the trunk 
with the noise of ripping claws fight- 
ing wildly for a hold on the bark. 
Then silence. 

At that moment I had no doubt 
about what had happened. My last 
effort on the branch must have 
warned the leopard of great danger. 
Normally, this would just have 
scared such an animal away. But 
this beast had been wounded, and 
leopards are, without exception, the 
most unforgiving creatures in the 
jungle. Now the badmash had at 
last realised that his enemy was up 
in the tree. 

A slight rustling on the ground 
caught my ears, warning me that the 
leopard might spring up again at 
any moment. Sweat started to seep 
out on my palms; for although I 
was well out of reach from any 
direct leap from below, these animals 
climb with remarkable agility, and 
I was in no position to meet an 
attack coming from directly behind. 
I was still wrapped round that 
slim and swaying branch, and as it 





had no rests for my feet I was using 
both hands to hang on. The rifle 
was still balanced in the fork— 
but it was pointing in the wrong 
direction. There was only one way 
to meet the danger: I must get up 
to that fork immediately and turn 
right about. But before I could 
move there came a sound which set 
icy fingers plucking at my spine. 
A slow C-R-E-A-K—— 

The noise came from not far below 
my perch, and at first I could hardly 
believe what my ears were insisting 
it had to be. Then, as if to shake me 
out of that unbelief, it was repeated 
more loudly, more distinct. The 
creak of the ropes securing the 
machan. 

On the face of it this was not 
possible; for, excluding an impressive 
host of the forest folk’s ‘ evil spirits 
and jungle devils,’ there was just 
nobody about who could be sitting 
there, unless ... It was an awful 
thought, and sent such a chilling 
wave surging through my whole 
body that I could not bear to 
be in ignorance a second longer. 
Grabbing the spare torch about my 
neck, I snapped it on, directing the 
light down and behind me. The 
beam showed a large leopard sitting 
on the machan, his fore-paws resting 
on the branch to which it was tied. 

When the light first picked him 
up, he was staring straight down at 
the ground. Then, almost lazily, he 
raised his head to look up, the rays 
from the torch turning his eyes into 
vivid balls of fire. The next few 
seconds were very confused, because 
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all my actions were governed by the 
instincts of self-preservation which 
suddenly took over with a snap, | 
believe that had I first thought abou 
what I undoubtedly did, the result ith 
must inevitably have been a crash 
from the tree. For with the torch dea 
still in my left hand, I was forced tp 
release the only other hold on tha 
branch to swing the rifle right over 
my head. Then, holding it likes 
pistol, I fired the shot as the muzzk 
swooped past the sitting animal, just 
as it sprang down. As the repott 
crashed out I nearly plummeted 
the ground, all balance upset by i 
that sudden movement and tk 
vicious jab of the recoil. Swaying 
dangerously, I grabbed frantically 
again at the branch, hands still full 
of rifle and torch, which came te 
gether with a sharp, loud metalic 
cling !, the hot barrel catching mf. 
a painful rap across the face. A few 
breathless moments went by while! 
fought desperately to stay up in the 
tree ; and then, when I was compa 
atively secure once more, I hurriedly 
switched off the light and began 0 
listen anxiously for further sound). 
below. 

But there was nothing to het) 
A deep silence had settled on the 
jungle, broken only by the intermit- 
able droning and chirping of insect. 
Had the leopard been hit? Tht 
now, was the burning question 
And if the answer was ‘ yes,’ was it 
a fatal wound or just another ‘ fleshet’ 
which would arouse his temper 
even greater heights of fury? I 
was reasonable to suppose that ki. 
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tad been hit somewhere. The range 
lad been under twenty feet. So 
wiess he was dead, this meant that 
dose at hand was an angry, twice- 
wounded leopard; and one very 
dearly bent on evening the score. 
An animal, moreover, known to be 
atremely bold, and at last fully 
aware that his hated enemy was 
above him in the tree. 

There was a great temptation to 
sarch the ground below with the 
torch. The leopard might be lying 
dead not far away. But he could be 
very much alive too. . . . So until I 
was much better placed to meet his 
next attack, it would be sheer folly to 
pin-point my exact position. He 
had left no doubt about his intentions. 
Now, heedless of any noise, I 
came | rambled quickly up to the fork, 
1 metallic ; 
pie: tumed round, and then sat in 
— mF it with legs dangling. This was 

: comparatively comfortable, and with 
the rifle across my knees I waited 
for the badmash to come up again. 
Slowly the minutes dragged by. An 
hour went by, with nothing suspicious 
from the jungle below. Such a long 
interval suggested that the leopard 
was indeed either dead or finally 
scared away for good. By now I 
was longing for a smoke; but I 
fought back the craving when I 
remembered the great cunning of 
his beast. Perhaps he was just 
_poeing patient . . . waiting to catch 
me off my guard. 

Five minutes later I heard it. At 
st very faintly. A sound not part 
the normal jungle night; a 
lar noise like some forced, 
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gurgling cough, repeated at short 
intervals, and seeming to come from 
quite far off. Puzzled, I began to 
listen intently, unable for a few 
minutes to make anything of those 
odd, whispering coughs. But my 
hearing is very acute; for many 
years now it has been untroubled by 
the constant roar of traffic and other 
man-made noises of modern civilisa- 
tion. And during this time, without 
any conscious effort of my own, my 
ears have become almost as sharp as 
nature originally intended them to be. 
Now they suddenly gave me the 
answer to those strange, faint sounds. 
Some animal was vomiting its heart 
out. 

In all probability, the leopard. 
Suffering, I suspected, from a serious 
wound in the stomach and therefore 
likely — unless disturbed—to be 
pinned down where he was until 
daylight . . . even if he did not die 
before dawn. The retching con- 
tinued intermittently for nearly fif- 
teen minutes, and then stopped. 
After another half-hour of silence I 
decided to have that smoke, at the 
same time toying with the idea of 
going home to bed until daybreak— 
for I could do nothing more until 
then. My pipe was already filled and 
my hands were feeling for matches 
when a sudden sound from below 
nearly jerked me right out of the tree. 
For with startling abruptness from 
the kill beneath had come a long, 
loud sniff—then a deep satisfied 
growl. 

Surely not ...? But there was 
no mistaking a big cat at work: 








and this time he was really down to 
it, tearing off great lumps of flesh 
and punctuating the meal with the 
loud crackle and crunch of bones. 
So I had been completely mistaken 
about the cause of his earlier sickness. 
This animal had not been wounded 
at all by the last shot. His sickness, 
probably, was only the result of 
bolting his food, and by no means 
unusual. Nor was it a surprise to 
me that he had come back after once 
being fired at. I had known he 
would, and had been waiting for 
him all this time. But I had never 
expected that he would calmly resume 
his meal, ignoring me entirely. 

However, this time I was well 
placed to do business. Comfortably 
seated and quite free to use both 
arms, I could also look straight down 
onto the kill. Or so I thought until 
I pressed the switch of the torch 
mounted on the rifle. 

When the powerful beam shot 
downwards, all I could see was the 
thick clump of undergrowth below. 
At first there seemed to be nothing 
near it, although I swept the light 
all round. But suddenly two bright 
eyes winked upwards, shining through 
the bushes. Then, abruptly, the 
sounds of eating started up again, 
and immediately I was able to make 
out a long, vague form, tearing at 
the kill beneath a maze of tangled 
leaves and twigs. There was no 
alternative but to drive the bullet 
through the brush, so putting the 
foresight on where I could only 
guess his vitals lay, I took plenty 
of time and got off a very steady 
shot. 
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The recoil shook my gaze off hin} twent 
only for the fraction of a second; yuf tp fal 
he had gone when I looked again} gey r 
Almost immediately I heard him} damp 
crashing away through the under) thing 
growth, heading wildly towards thé while 
nullah some seventy-five yards away.) Jeopai 
I listened intently to his nois,§ fishic 
erratic flight, hoping to mark the spo back, 
if he suddenly dropped. Abrupth} behin 
that headlong rush ended with 4} tp th 
distinct SPLASH ! this j 

Simultaneously there came th} thoug 
unmistakable sounds of a heayp indee 
animal floundering about in wate.) him, 
The leopard’s flight had ended upia} very 
the pool in the nullah, and this wil along 
threshing about could be nothing of br 
else but the death throes of thf he w 
stricken beast. Then there rose upm} On 
the still night air a piercing, drawrf nulla 
out yowl, screaming out eerily lf a cru 
some banshee’s chilling lament} was 
Yow-oow-ooow ! oT 

Wailing up from that dark jungk,} then 





it sent goose-flesh pricking out df cauti 
over my body ; yet at the same timg keepi 
it was sadly depressing, the lai track 
sorrowful, wistful shriek of a free slwl 
wild creature knowing it must leawg high 
forever the happy hunting-ground? of w 
it had known so well. That wa} nulla 
the last sound to come from tj and 
nullah, though I listened intently i0§ dowr 
some time, vaguely disturbed, with} TI 
out knowing why, about that pitifl) He 
scream. But this time I felt sutjat th 
that the badmash was dead, and # very 
my watch showed that it needed oii dejec 
half an hour to dawn, I settled dowg paws 
to wait for the light. nifle, 

eyes 
I must have dozed for abiijday 
























e off hin} twenty minutes, waking suddenly 
ond; yetf to full consciousness just as the first 
ed again} grey rays of the new day were seeping 
ard hin} damply through the trees. Some- 
under} thing had aroused me, and even 
wards thé while seeking the cause I heard the 
rds away.§ kopard again. In some miraculous 
is noisy,f fashion he must have doubled right 
k the spot back, for now he was coming from 
Abrupth} behind me—the opposite direction 
d with 1} ~ the pool. If he had started on 
this journey with any mischievous 
came th} thoughts, then he was a brave animal 
a heayf indeed. Although I could not see 
in wate} him, it was obvious that he was a 
ded upin} very sick beast, literally staggering 
1 this will along, crashing blindly into patches 
e nothimé of brush and moaning piteously as 
es of tk} he went. 

rose up} Once again he was making for the 
1g, draw nullah, most probably driven back by 
eerily lif a cruel, insatiable thirst. The light 
x lament} was now good enough to shoot by, 
0 I gave him two full minutes and 
ark jungk,} then quickly got down, setting off 
ng out df cautiously in the same direction but 
same tims keeping well to one side of the game- 
» the laiBtrack that led to the pool. Very 
of a fief slowly I began to stalk towards the 
must leat high bank that overlooked this sheet 
ng-groumd? of water. Along the edge of the 
That wa nullah were many trees and bushes, 
; from {and with these as a screen I peeped 
intently 108 down. 

rbed, with} The leopard was there. 

that pitt} He crouched right by the water 
I felt sut}at the far side of the pool, drinking 
ad, and ®§very slowly with his head lying 
needed olf dejectedly between his outstretched 
ettled dom§paws. He never saw me raise the 
tifle, a movement which those sharp 
eyes could hardly have missed the 
boijday before. When the bullet 
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slammed home he flinched violently ; 
then, almost wearily, he raised his 
head towards the sound of the shot. 
He rolled over a second later half on 
to his side. For a minute or two I 
watched him carefully: he seemed 
very dead; but before going down, 
I threw a stone which landed in the 
water within a few inches of his fore- 
paws. He never moved. 

Now, the tension of the whole night 
was suddenly lifted. There was no 
longer any need for caution or 
silence, so for a few minutes I 
stamped about on the bank, trying 
to shake off the tree-stiffness and 
loosen up limbs long cramped. Then 
I slung my rifle and set off briskly 
towards the game-path, joining it 
just before it ran down to the nullah 
in a steep, muddy incline. I was 
half-way to the bottom when I 
suddenly stopped dead, fighting to 
keep my balance on the slippery 
slope and unsling the rifle at the 
same time—for right under the 
steep bank, and almost at my feet, 
was a large tiger! 

It was a stunning shock, though 
almost at once I saw that the animal 
was probably dead. It was lying on 
its side with nearly all its body in 
the shallow water. And the pool 
round it was settled and clear, 
showing it must have been here some 
considerable time, undisturbed by 
the recent shot and the stone which 
had been thrown at the leopard. 
Convinced, after watching it anxiously 
for a few breathless moments, that 
life was indeed extinct, I went on 
down to the edge of the pool. 

Now I could see that the tiger had 
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crashed head-first down the steep 
bank into the water. On its back, 
just a little way behind the head and 
to the left of the spine, was a small 
bullet hole ; and between the fore- 
legs, an ugly gaping wound where 
the ‘ soft nose’ had come out. Here, 
undoubtedly, was the ‘ second shot’ 
of the previous night. 

With this dramatic revelation I 
suddenly realised how blind I had 
been; for several odd incidents 
during that vigil had really needed 
a very different explanation to that 
which I had given them. And now, 
too, I remembered a small nagging 
voice which three times had hissed 
tiger! The broken rope—the deep 
sniff over the kill—and the deep 
note of that last despairing yowl— 
all these had pointed positively to 
the King of the Jungle, a warning 
which failed to register because I was 
‘seeing’ nothing else but badmash 
leopards. 

A check-up from the start soon 
showed that the tiger’s presence over 
the kill was no accident, because it 
was his own, to which he had returned 
normally for another feed. From the 
beginning it was the leopard that 
had been ‘ incidental ’—only there 
to steal what he could, for he was 
undoubtedly very hungry. My bullet 
of the previous day had crippled his 
left hind-leg, so that he could no 
longer hunt for himself. Wandering 
round with an empty stomach, he 
must have come upon the tiger’s kill 
and marked it down, hanging about 
in the vicinity for the chance to steal 
a feed. 

Other signs showed clearly that 
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throughout that night the tiger was 
the only animal that ever came on to 
the dead bull. He was there first 
and last—and from the beginning he 
suspected the presence of the leopard, 
This was the reason for his worried 
behaviour when he had first begun to 
feed. He could probably hear, but 
not see, the badmash moving about, 
no doubt more noisily than usual on 
account of his wounded leg. These 
sounds I would not have heard, but 
to a tiger’s ears they would have been 
very plain warning that some lurking 
enemy was interested in his dinner— 
an unforgivable presumption. After 
a while, unable to stand it any longer, 
he had finally gone to see the intruder 
off. That first time the leopard must 
have kept out of his way, and 
* Stripes ’ — somewhat reassured — 
had then come back with a rush and 
dragged his meal to the back of my 
tree. Once there, though still sus- 
picious, he settled down more happily 
eating intermittently for the whole 
time I was climbing up the tree. 
Then all his worst suspicions had 
suddenly been aroused again. But 
not by any noise from above. The 
badmash nearby, hoping that the tiger 
might soon be finished, must have 
crept in too close and given himself 
away. 

Immediately he got this last cleat 
warning, the tiger had broken off his 
feed, creeping away again to look 
round; and this time he had come 
upon the leopard. Annoyed and very 
angry, he had warned him off in » 
uncertain fashion, snarling out thos 
menacing threats which had alarmed 

me so much. The leopard had bee 
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badly scared as well ; for he could not 
have been sure how far the tiger 
would press home his attack. Well 
aware too that in his wounded state 
he was in no condition to compete 
with such a powerful enemy, even 
by running away, he had promptly 
leapt into the nearest tree, without 
the slightest suspicion that it was 
already occupied. 

My bullet caught him low in the 
chest. It was a fatal wound, and he 
had never moved from the spot where 
I had heard him being sick. This 
place I found, and it showed clearly 
that he had eaten none of that kill. 
The report of the shot had scared 
away the tiger; but towards morn- 
ing, and no doubt after very careful 
investigation, he had crept back to 
his meal—and to the second bullet, 
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from which he died soon after he 
had crashed into the pool. 

But . . . suppose he had not died. 

I often think about that ; and what 
might have happened if I had almost 
trodden on an angry, wounded tiger 
‘ready to welcome the first man 
down.’ And suppose again that the 
leopard had appeared first and been 
shot according to plan. With my 
dinner waiting and getting cold, and 
my chore apparently accomplished, 
there is little doubt I would have got 
down to go home after making sure 
the beast was really dead . . . perhaps 
to be standing near the kill when the 
tiger came along for Ais meal. 

It was all food for a great deal of 
quiet thought, and I can only hope 
I shall never be too sure of anything 
in the jungle again. 








TALES OF A GRANDMOTHER 


I 


THROUGH THE YANGTSE GORGES 


In the spring of 1904 my mother 
decided to visit the Yangtse gorges 
and Chunking. She, my Aunt Rose 
and myself were at that time in Pekin, 
in some disrepute with the British 
authorities because, having been 
refused passports to travel in the 
interior without a British male 
escort, we had visited the Eastern 
Tombs without one. But the dis- 
pleasure with which our own Minister 
viewed us in no way lessened the 
cordiality with which we were 
received by his foreign colleagues 
who, indeed, vied with one another 
in entertaining us and in provoking 
us to further indiscretion. 

It was in this atmosphere that we 
again applied for passports, to go to 
Chunking, and were again refused. 
However, we had made the acquain- 
tance of Mr Chou, an obliging 
gentleman who held an undefined 
position on the outskirts of Chinese 
officialdom described by the Amer- 
ican Vice-Consul as that of ‘ fixer.’ 
We were, he assured us, the guests 
of China, and it was for China, not 
for any foreign minister, to say 
whether or not we could go to 
Chunking. 

We then wrote, and caused pres- 
sure to be applied, to Mr Mackay, 


the Jardine Matheson agent at 
Hankow, to book us passages in a 
river-steamer up to Ichang, and hire 
a passenger-junk to convey us thence 
to Chunking and back. His im- 
mediate reaction was to send us a 
three-page telegram, I trust at the 
firm’s expense, warning us com- 
prehensively against disease, bandits 
and floods and begging us to give up 
the idea. 

However, my mother had taken 
bigger fences than a Jardine Matheson 
agent. Suspecting that his real 
objection was the familiar one of the 
lack of a British male escort, she 
insisted that this was not our fault, 
and took us off from Pekin by train. 

Owing to the Chinese peasants’ 
habit of using the rail as a pillow, 
we were unable to travel by night, 
so the journey took us a long time. 
Moreover, we had to leave our 
comfortable saloon on approaching 
the Yellow River, be conveyed to 
the bank in wheelbarrows, cross by 
sampan and continue in a far less 
commodious carriage. We were not, 
however, nearly as uncomfortable 
as a Chinese general and his staf 
whom we saw, complete with straW 
hats and velvet riding-boots, perched 
on piles of broken stone in the truck 
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ehind us. The general and his 
gnior officers were very grateful for 
being invited to share our saloon, but 
the world has changed since then. 

We were greeted at Hankow with 
surprise by Mr Mackay who, for 
some reason not clear to us, had been 
expecting three ‘old Scots bodies’ 
quite incapable of looking after 
themselves. He found instead a 
globe-trotter of the most formidable 
description, accompanied by two 
healthy young women inured to 
the rigours of travel with her. The 
fourth member of our party was our 
servant, whose name I do not think 
any of us knew : a suave, middle-aged 
competent northerner, speaking fluent 
English, French and Pekinese, he 
was known inappropriately as ‘ The 
Boy.’ 

Mr Mackay made a last attempt 
to change my mother’s mind (Aunt 
Rose and I had none of our own). 
The trip to Ichang by river-steamer 
was, he said, commonplace, and we 
should never get farther because the 
Tibetan floods were due any day now 
and would render the gorges unnavi- 
gable. Brushing aside his objections, 
mother shepherded us onto the 
steamer. 

For the next few days we saw 
nothing very interesting, save a lot 
of captive cormorants fishing, their 
necks ringed so that they could not 
swallow the catch. 

It was the season of mosquitoes. 
Throughout her life, most of which 
Was spent in tropical countries, my 
mother neither slept under a net, 
took quinine nor caught malaria. 
Moreover, although she was bitten 
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so much that one could hardly 
discern the individual bites on her 
face, neck and arms, these bites 
never irritated her. Far otherwise 
was it with my aunt and myself: 
sleeping under nets, we were not 
so often bitten, but our bites itched 
madly, so we scratched them, bled, 
swelled up and looked awful. 

“Tt all goes to show,” said 
mother, “that neither of you has 
the slightest self-control. J never 
scratch, J don’t look a_ perfect 
scarecrow.” 

“You don’t itch,” we pointed 
out; but she never saw the relevance 
of this, and was inclined to think 
the itches were all imagination. 

At Ichang, free at last from 
mosquitoes, we found our junk, 
together with a skipper, two helms- 
men, one drummer and a crew of 
forty. Besides the junk, we were 
(by remote but benign influence of 
Mr Chou) provided with an official 
‘ life-saving boat,’ painted bright 
red and crewed by six powerful 
swimmers of magnificent physique. 
Their morale, however, had been 
adversely affected by a change in 
the conditions of their service. In 
the past they had been paid five 
dollars for recovering a corpse, but 
only two for rescuing a live person, 
on the grounds that the former 
must be towed like a log to the 
shore, while the latter can do some- 
thing to help himself. Recently, 
however, some busybody had noticed 
that they hardly ever rescued anyone 
alive, and had reversed the scale 
of fees, an innovation which, ac- 
cording to ‘ The Boy,’ they deplored. 


The junk was of about seventy tons, 
with a towering stern. We lived 
amidships in a small saloon and a 
cabin containing our camp-beds. 
Below the cabin-table lay piled our 
small-change for the journey, yard- 
long strings of copper ‘ cash,’ strung 
together by holes through the middle. 
Astern of us was ‘ The Boy’s ’ cabin ; 
on the deck above it the helmsman, 
under the eye of the skipper, con- 
trolled the long tiller. The crew 
lived in the bows, generally squab- 
bling round a large cauldron which 
the cook never ceased stirring, except 
from time to time to throw into the 
river a spoonful of rice, to propitiate 
the gods. Only at night were the 
crew quiet, stupefied by opium. 

When the wind served we hoisted 
a big, square sail. At other times, 
and always up rapids, we were 
towed. Then some of the crew 
stayed aboard with long poles to 
stave us off rocks and the shore; 
others splashed through the shallows 
to free the tow-rope from obstruc- 
tions ; the remainder hauled on an 
arm-thick rope of plaited bamboo, 
tramping along a tow-path some- 
times two hundred feet above the 
water. They were stimulated by 
beat of drum and sang most melodi- 
ously a strongly marked chanty, 
very like ‘The Volga Boat Song,’ 
which we called the ‘ Yei-ho Chorus.’ 
At difficult places the crew’s efforts 
had to be supplemented by hired 
coolies, and at the Otter’s Cave 
Rapids no less than two hundred 
men laid their shoulders to the rope. 
Sometimes this broke and, whipping 
back, cut to the bone the shins of 
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some unlucky coolie, or entangled 
itself in rocks whence skilled diver 
had to release it. 

At Ichang the river was three 
quarters of a mile wide. It looked like 
a lake, shut in by mountains, and we 
could see no way out until suddenly 
the Yellow Cat Gorge opened before 
us between limestone cliffs hundreds 
of feet high. Dwarfed by the im- 
mensity of the scenery, we sailed 
on up past a great rock covered with 
Chinese writing. ‘ The Boy’ trans- 
lated it for us, ‘ The hills are bright 
but the waters are dark.’ True, we 
conceded, but trite. 

For the next sixteen days we were 
either in gorges or deep, narrow 
valleys. Villages were tucked into 
glens so far above us that we could 
only mark their positions by the clear 
waterfalls where their streams drop- 
ped into the river, and by the temples 
built on these auspicious sites. We 
saw many wrecks, high up the cliff 
or hillside, and could not understand 
how they got there; later, we 
realised. 

Generally the water was deep, 
up to a hundred fathoms, we were 
told. But at rapids the loose-jointed 
bottom of the junk bumped and 
scraped over boulders. A_ vessel 
ahead of us, laden with small silver 
ingots called ‘ shoes,’ was holed and 
sank. We passed her crew sitting 
on the bank, philosophically drying 
their clothes and waiting for divers 
to salvage the cargo. 

The river water, coloured lik 
milk-chocolate, was filtered through 
a jar of charcoal before we drank it 
We should have preferred the crystal- 
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dear water cascading down from 
the glens, but ‘The Boy’ warned 
ws that even the villagers found 
this inauspicious. Presumably the 
yolume of the main stream, muddy 
though it was, effectively diluted the 
germs in it. These precautions 
were a notable concession on the part 
of my mother, who throughout her 
travels never boiled her drinking- 
water and never suffered from it. 
Even in Chinese villages she con- 
sidered water drawn from a well to 
be perfectly drinkable so long as 
she could see the bottom of the 
bucket. 

For my aunt, however, the pre- 
cautions proved inadequate, and she 
fell il. Mother, while maintaining 
that it was largely her imagination, 
prescribed castor-oil which we man- 
aged to obtain, unrefined, from a 
village shop. Brown and glutinous, 
it was a nauseating draught; but 
my poor aunt managed to keep down 
the third dose, and it certainly 
cured her . . . or at least silenced her 
complaints. 

It is curious that in my mother’s 
ample luggage (which included, even 
in the most advanced countries, a 
hurricane-lantern and a mahogany 
commode) there was no medicine- 
chest. The reason was simply that 
she was never ill. Nor did she really 
believe in other people’s illnesses : 
she was a sort of agnostic scientist. 
My aunt and I were resigned to this, 
but the Chinese could not understand 
it To them, three foreign women 
tavelling with no male company 
and no obvious purpose must be 
medical missionaries ; and when we 
E2 
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stopped for the night we had to 
anchor in mid-stream lest they 
swarm aboard in scores to be cured. 
Our own crew’s injuries we could 
not ignore, especially the wounds 
made by the bamboo tow-rope. 
The best we could do for these was 
to treat them with boracic ointment 
which brought, ‘ The Boy’ assured 
us, much relief. 

For exercise we walked along the 
tow-path, often scrambling over con- 
siderable landslides, accompanied 
past villages by crowds of Chinese 
women who from time to time ran 
up to us, lifted our sensible tweed 
skirts and peered underneath. Ap- 
parently they had heard rumours, 
originating, perhaps, from some 
kilted regiment, that foreign devils 
wore no drawers. They were re- 
assured by the sight of our black 
sateen knickerbockers which only 
went to show, they said, that you 
can never believe anything you hear. 

On the sixteenth day we reached 
Kwei Chow Fu, a walled city lying 
some seventy yards back from the 
bank and well above water-level. 
Between the stream and the walls 
was a shanty-town consisting mostly 
of tea-shops and opium-booths for 
the river people, between which 
‘The Boy’ fastidiously picked his 
way to deliver our cards and letters 
of introduction to the Governor. 

We went ashore to call on some 
missionaries, forcing our way through 
crowds of people, many of whom 
displayed dreadful sores, black and 
suppurating. We reached the 
mission, on the city wall, knocked 
and waited. After a long delay the 
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door was opened an inch or two 
while someone peered cautiously 
through the crack; then a parchment- 
coloured Englishwoman in Chinese 
dress let us in and quickly shut the 
door behind us. 

At the tea-table she told us that 
black smallpox was rampant in the 
city and the Chinese were dying like 
flies. 

“Tt must,” observed my mother, 
* be very difficult burying them all.” 

“Oh, no. They just dump the 
corpses outside the houses of the 
rich, who see to all that.” 

She and her husband were not 
qualified doctors and could do 
nothing for the sick; so they had shut 
themselves up in their house and had 
hardly been out since the start of the 
epidemic. In the eleven years they 
had lived in Kwei Chow Fu, they had 
had two converts and five anxious 
inquirers. 

In the afternoon we called on the 
Governor at his yamen, a series of 
handsome courtyards planted with 
persimmons, with pzonies flowering 
in tubs and mauve wistaria climbing 
up the wall. We also met the 
ladies of his household, beautifully 
dressed in brocaded robes, hobbling 
about on deformed feet; but as we 
had no common language, and ‘The 
Boy’ was not allowed to be present, 
we parted, I think, with mutual relief. 

The Governor said he was de- 
lighted that three distinguished 


English ladies were paying a three- 
month visit to his unworthy capital. 

“Not three months,” my mother 
corrected him, “ three days. 
we must go on to Chunking.” 


Then 
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Patiently he explained that the 
floods were expected at any moment; 
the river might rise forty feet tha 
very night, and as soon as it reached 
the top of the Goose Tail Rock, he 
would cause chains to be fixed from 


the rock to the shore to stop all} i 


navigation for three months. 

“The chains will probably g 
up tomorrow morning,” he said. 

This caused a geat commotion 
and convinced my mother at last that 
the Yangtse floods were not a fiction 
invented solely to impede her pro- 
gress. Hardly waiting for the cup 
of tea which was the polite signal for 
our departure, she hustled us back to 
the junk. 

The water did not look appreciably 
higher, but already the booths below 
the walls were being dismantled. 
We were shown on the embankment 
the mark corresponding to the height 
of the Goose Tail Rock, which lay 
five miles downstream, and told 
that the water would probably not 
reach it for some hours. There were 
five other junks in the stream, 
which would not sail till dawn: 
navigation at night would be too 
dangerous. 

Daybreak showed our cabin level 
with the city walls, the water lapping 
the mark. We were just in time and, 
with the five junks ahead of us, cast 
off into the swift current. The 
scarlet ‘ life-saving boat’ shot past 
us, past the other junks, and wa 
seen no more until we reached Ichang. 

We swept down towards th 
Windbox Gorge at the top of which, 
mother reminded us, was the Narrow 
Barrier, where two long ridges of 
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black rock, projecting from the banks, 
most met in mid-stream, leaving 
oly a tight S-shaped channel. 
“How,” we asked anxiously, “ are 
we ever to get past?” 

The skipper pointed to two sailors 
in the bows, carrying bamboo poles 
as long and as whippy as fishing-rods. 
With these, he said, they would fend 
us off the rocks. 

My aunt and [I tried to calm our 
nerves by eating breakfast, and 
opened a tin of peaches. This 
mother viewed with disapproval : 
it betrayed, she said, great lack of 
feeling. 

The junk raced down, three men 
at the tiller, the crew for once silent 
and the cook fairly ladling rice into 
the river. As we reached the 
Narrow Barrier, the current swung 
us completely round, and we actually 
went through backwards, so close 
to the rocks that we could have 
touched them on either side. It was, 
I think, at this point that mother 
shut herself into the cabin cupboard 
where she remained until the danger 


+} Was over. 


The Windbox Gorge was full of 
spray, and a constant, dull roar. 
Heaven knows how far the water 
had risen; for we tore past level 
with wrecks which a few days before 
we had seen far above us. The 
sweeps were smashed; the rudder 
was smashed; -.when the crew 
hoisted sail so that the upstream 
wind would check us, the mast 
was smashed. We were sucked into 
Whirlpools, spun round and round 
until we were giddy, sucked down, 
down into the vortex and then swung 
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out again. Sometimes we were 
going backwards, sometimes side- 
ways, as helpless as a stick on the 
rushing waters. 

Aunt Rose and I, crouched in the 
saloon and peering through the 
windows while water swished over 
our feet, were absolutely terrified, 
though we bravely tried to hide it. 
Mother’s incessant moaning, audible 
above the roar of the water, did 
nothing to comfort us: as ‘ The 
Boy’ said afterwards, “‘ Honourable 
old lady she put her head in hole 
and cry and cry.” 

When at last we emerged from the 
worst dangers and the crew re- 
sumed their squabbling, my aunt 
and I were limp and greenish in the 
face, trembling and feeling sick. 
Mother, on the other hand, having 
made no effort to control her emotion 
but got it all off her chest, was in 
fine fettle. She said we were taking 
everything very badly, it was painful 
to see us give way in this manner. 

We took sixteen days to travel from 
Ichang up to Kwei Chow Fu, and 
sixteen hours to return. When we 
arrived at Ichang, everyone was 
astonished to see us, having received 
telegrams from upstream to say that 
we had been drowned. Of the six 
junks and one ‘life-saving boat’ 
which set out from Kwei Chow Fu, 
only ours survived . . . and, of course, 
the ‘life-saving boat,’ the smiling 
crew of which formed up on the 
quay as we disembarked, waiting 
for their tips. As for ‘ The Boy,’ 
not for ten thousand taels, he said, 
would he come down the Yangtse 
again in flood time. 


II 
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EVEN by the standards of 1906 we 
were an unwieldy party as we 
trooped into the St Francis Hotel ; 
but it was never my mother’s 
practice to travel in solitude or dis- 
comfort, so we meekly followed her 
into the lift—my Aunt Rose, myself, 
and the two ladies’ maids, Jackson 
and Amos. 

** And where,” my mother asked, 
“is the staircase ? ” 

The porter assured her that she 
would not need it, the elevator being 
absolutely reliable. 

His superior smile, implying that 
in other lands elevators were not so 
teliable, drew from her an unanswer- 
able retort: “ Young man, I have 
been in two hotel fires and three 
earthquakes, and the lift always 
broke down.” 

Conditioned as I was by the hazards 
of travel with my mother, I was glad 
that the hotel, a modern structure 
of steel and concrete, seemed built 
to withstand any emergency. 

My mother travelled amply 
supplied with ‘ soup tickets,’ letters 
of introduction to prominent natives 
of whatever part of the world she 
might be visiting; and these had 

borne fruit, our first night in San 
Francisco, in an invitation to supper 
after the opera to meet Caruso, 
Scotti, Plangon and Madame Selma 
Kurz who were playing ‘ Rigoletto.’ 


Although we had a long journey 
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from Mexico behind us, and another 
to Carrington, North Dakota, in 
the immediate future, my mother 
was indefatigable, and it was out of 
the question for Aunt Rose or myself 
to cry off; so, assisted by Jackson 
and Amos, but without so much as 
a cup of tea or ten minutes’ rest, we 
unpacked, bathed and dressed for 
dinner. 

I was gratified to be able to wear, 
for the first time, a very grand new 
evening gown ; but this was viewed, 
on my arrival at the lift, with marked 
displeasure by my aunt who had 
nothing new for the occasion. She 
lost no time in accusing me of putting 
it on solely to make her look dowdy, 
at which my mother promptly inter- 
vened to say that no action of mine 
was necessary to achieve that end. 
By the time we reached the ground 
floor they were talking loudly, fast, 
simultaneously and in tears; and 
the startled lift attendant took us up 
again without opening the doors. So 
for some time we ascended and 
descended, I appalled at the outburst 
I had innocently provoked; my 
mother and my aunt, oblivious alike 
of their surroundings, their audience 
and others who might want the lift, 
saying abominable things to one 
another until, speechless with e 
haustion, they retired to their rooms 
to repair the ravages of the battle. 

I was far too full of Caruso’ 
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‘Rigoletto’ to attend, as we drove 
away from it, to the agitation of the 
birds, the apprehensive barking of 
the dogs, the heavy, brooding atmo- 
sphere by which more acute ob- 
servers claimed afterwards to have 
been warned of what was to come. 
Frankly, these omens escaped my 
notice, and my companions were 
busy storing up for future use things 
which they had not thought of saying 
in the lift. 

Supper, in a splendid Louis 
Quinze banqueting hall, was a very 
grand occasion, and I was dazzled 
by the company. The young man 
beside me, amply refreshed, con- 
fided that he supplemented his 
income by smuggling Chinese immi- 
grants from Mexico in a very fast 
motor-launch. 

“But what happens,” I asked, my 
eyes like saucers, “‘ if the immigration 
officers start chasing you in an even 
faster one ? ”” 

“That’s all right,” he reassured 
me, “my passengers are under 
contract to jump overboard if we’re 
chased. Chinese are very, very 
honest folk; they’d never break a 
contract.” 

His conversation was full of scan- 
dalous anecdote. The journalist 
across the table, he informed me, 
found it far less profitable to report 
events of the present day than to 
suppress those of the city’s un- 
inhibited past. 

“Do you see,” he asked, spooning 
chocolate souffié from a silver-gilt 
goblet which Marie Antoinette had 
once owned, “do you see his 
wife’s pearls? My Uncle Jonathan 
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paid for those, to keep out of the 
papers some very, very interesting 
details about grandma’s saloon in 
the old days.” 

The supper-party ended late and 
we were not in bed until well after 
three o’clock. An hour or two later 
I awoke to find the hotel swaying 
violently from side to side. Used to 
earthquakes in Japan, I scrambled 
out of bed, just as a heavy wardrobe 
fell across it, and dashed out of the 
room. 

In the corridor plaster was falling 
from the ceiling, and through the 
dust which it produced I saw 
Jackson and Amos making for the 
stairs closely followed by Aunt Rose 
and my mother who, be sure, did 
not fail as we hurried down the 
rocking staircase to point out how 
prudent she had been to discover 
where it was. There were eight 
flights, and we swept down them as 
though on skis. 

The foyer was (or, rather, had 
been) under a high glass roof, and 
its floor was littered with broken glass 
which we never even noticed as 
we ran across it on bare feet. At 
last we emerged into Union Square. 

We were nearly first out, but the 
opera stars were soon after us, 
Madame Selma Kurz running up 
to mother in her nightdress clutching 
a large sheaf of papers. 

“Why ever,” she asked rhetori- 
cally, “did I bring these?” 

Since they consisted entirely of 
unpaid bills, her motives in salvaging 
them were indeed obscure. Through- 
out the following days I was con- 
stantly surprised by the objects 
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which people instinctively saved from 
the ruin. One man, owner of a 
priceless collection of Fabergé 
jewelry and enamel, returned at 
great risk to his burning house and 
emerged triumphant with a small 
suit-case containing his dress clothes. 
Nearly every man rescued his opera- 
hat, and very useful they were, too, 
for carrying food foraged from the 
ruined shops. 

All over the square people were 
pouring out of doors. Many knelt 
in the road, loudly confessing their 
sins with a frankness and wealth 
of detail which they were to regret 
when this turned out not to be 
Judgment Day. Up and down the 
sidewalk strutted a thick-set gentle- 
man in a nightshirt, bellowing like 
a bull: it was Caruso, anxious lest 
the shock had damaged his voice. 
His valet dodged about in front of 
him, proffering invitingly but in 
vain a pair of trousers for the maestro 
to step into. 

By this time my mother, a seasoned 
refugee, had taken charge, if not of 
the situation, at least of her immediate 
neighbours. 

“Now that the worst is over,” 
she announced with an optimism 
which I thought then and know now 
to be ill-judged, “we must all go 
back to our rooms and get some 
clothes.” 

So authoritative was her voice, 
and so striking her appearance in a 
diaphanous chiffon nightdress and 
the bell-hop’s pea-jacket, that there 
was a general move to follow her. 

So again we crossed the foyer, 
gingerly this time, picking our way 
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between the broken glass and the 
ruins of the gilt eagles from which 
the lamps had been suspended, 
Wearily we plodded up the eight 
flights to our rooms, where we pulled 
from the overturned wardrobes all 
the clothes we could reach and stuffed 
them into pillowcases which we 
dragged, bumping behind us, down 
the eight flights again. At the 
bottom we were met by the welcome 
news that coffee and sandwiches 
were ready in the dining-room ; but 
before we could lay hands on them 
a new tremor sent us again into the 
open in a panic-stricken rush. 

Out there, Scotti was trying to 
round up the opera stars. They 
were, he said, highly strung and 
would be in a very nervous state, 
“Has anyone,” he kept asking, 
“seen Plancon ?” 

Someone had, dashing down to 
the beach to plunge as deep a 
possible into the sea. ‘“ But what,” 
this person had asked, “ about tidal 
waves ?” Plancon had turned about 
and darted up the hill again, to be 
lost to his colleagues until, several 
days later, he was found in the 
bosom of an Italian immigrant 
family in the Presidio Park. 

Scotti pointed out to my mother 
the many pillars of smoke rising into 
the early morning sky. “ The next 
thing,” he said, “ will be fire. We 
can be sure that the water reservoits 
and mains are damaged, and there 
is no pressure for the hoses.” 

“In that case,” said mother, “we 
had better make for the Atkinsons’ 
house.” 

The Atkinsons were distant cousins, 
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for whose table we had ‘soup- 
tickets.” Their house, on the hill 
in a large garden, should be safe 
from fire. 

Before going there, we set off 
down Market Street to find films for 
my camera. The front walls of 
most of the shops had collapsed, 
so that they looked like dolls’ houses, 
with their rooms exposed to view. 
Soon we found a drug-store where, 
among the debris on the floor, were 
some films of the right size. In the 
toad were some smashed market 
carts, the horses lying dead between 
the shafts, killed by fallen masonry. 
This suggested to my mother that 
we had better forage for food; 
so she entered a butcher’s shop and, 
finding to her surprise the owner 
behind the counter, bought the 
first thing she thought of, a large 
sirloin of beef. 

It was a stiff climb to our cousins’ 
house (the cable-cars were, of course, 
out of order), and it took us a long 
time, dragging our bulging pillow- 
cases along the sidewalk. Already 
the flood of refugees had started : 
aman leading a bare-backed horse 
to whose tail was attached a peram- 
bulator full of household goods; a 
woman propelling a large arm-chair. 
Its serpentine course, as she pushed 
it up the steep hill on its castors, 
seemed to annoy the red-tailed 
parrot who, from his perch on the 
back of the chair, proclaimed inces- 
santly at the top of a raucous voice, 
‘This is the limit ! This is the limit ! 
This is the limit!’ An elderly 
man dressed in a butler’s livery was 
stuffing into the manholes in Van 
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Ness Avenue some long, rolled 
bundles. They were, he explained, 
Aubusson tapestries, fragile, inflam- 
mable and priceless, and this seemed 
the safest place for them. 

We found our cousins hospitable 
but harassed. Cousin Minnie and 
her adored cocker spaniel were both 
in an interesting condition and not 
to be upset; Cousin Robbie was 
busy hauling everything out of the 
house into the garden. Already the 
garden was crowded with refugees 
and someone had organised a scratch 
meal. 

On being offered a cup of cold tea, 
a beverage to which she had a marked 
aversion, my mother announced that 
her medical advisers prescribed 
champagne or hock in an emergency, 
and suggested that we again go 
foraging. My Aunt Rose, searching 
in vain through the pillowcases for 
a bodice to match the only skirt 
which she had recovered, declined 
to accompany us; so we set out by 
ourselves towards the nearest shops, 
only to find that we had been beaten 
to it by some wretched looters who 
left nothing but tins of tomatoes and 
asparagus. As we were searching 
through these some soldiers arrived, 
informed us that martial law was 
in force and told us brusquely to 
get out. On our way back to the 
Atkinsons we passed an open space 
crammed with Chinese and Mexicans, 
all in a highly excited state and most 
yelling at the tops of their voices. 
Until we saw them, we had not 
realised how filthy we ourselves were 
from the dense smoke-clouds and the 
smuts which drifted down upon us. 
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As we were making up our beds 
on the lawn, there arrived two 
gentlemen identifiable as volunteer 
workers by ribbons tied round their 
Derby hats and inscribed ‘ DON’T 
worry.’ These took stock of our 
food supplies, which consisted of 
little more than the sirloin of beef, 
and told us the location of the nearest 
food-dumps, first-aid posts and so 
on. The earthquake, they said, had 
done much less damage than the 
fires, which had been prudently 
stimulated by many citizens whose 
insurance policies did not cover 
damage by earthquake. Loss of 
life had been small, except among the 
sing-song girls and other frequenters 
of the underground opium dens and 
haunts of vice in Chinatown. They 
warned us against Mexican and 
Chinese looters. 

Scenically the fire left nothing to 
be desired. Half a mile below the 
house, stretching for three miles 
from right to left, was a wall of 
flame, crowned by wreathing clouds 
of smoke, against which the skeletons 
of the skyscrapers stood out in 
macabre silhouette. A jam factory 
and the oil depots blazed with 
spectacular fury, while the coal 
depots glowed dully red. Chinese 
crackers banged like musketry. 

It was, perhaps, the sight of the 
thirty-two-storey Call building ablaze 
which moved my mother to demand 
a candle beside her at night. Only 
one could be found, a delicate, 
twisted taper, emerald green in 
colour, dusted with gold, designed 
obviously for dinner-parties. This 
she lit and, dripping some melted 
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wax to hold it firm, stood upright on 
a flat stone beside her pillow. Ip 
puny flame added little to the light 
of the burning city, but to her it 
represented, like a dinner-jacket in 
the jungle, a standard of conduc 
which must be rigorously maintained 
even, indeed especially, in partibys 
infidelium. 

What with the fires and occasional 
shots fired by the troops at looters, 
we slept little that night ; and before 
daybreak a rumour spread that all 
the houses in the road were to be 
blown up by the army to stop the 
spread of the fire. This, and the 
increasing agitation of Cousin Minnie 
and the spaniel, convinced Cousin 
Robbie that we must all decamp to 
the Presidio Park, and there break 
into and occupy the house of his 
partner who was in Europe. For the 
journey, we should need horses; 
so a Scottish missionary and | 
volunteered to obtain some from a 
livery stable in the town. 

Dawn had not yet broken, but the 
flames lighted up our way for us 
as we hurried down to the stables 
which were half a block clear of the 
fire. Inside was pandemonium, with 
twenty or thirty horses, mad with 
terror, kicking and plunging and 
screaming in dreadful shrill whinnies. 
The owner, single-handed, was doing 
his best to release them, and begged 
us to take whatever we wanted as 
quickly as possible. Mr Davidson 
and I took out four horses which, 
by turning them away from the fire 
and wrapping their heads in blankets, 
we managed to harness to two surreys. 
“ Whip them up as fast as you can,” 
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sid the missionary, climbing into 
the front surrey, “ or those Mexcians 
will have them off you.” 

Our horses needed no urging, but 
tore up the hill at a furious gallop. 
Later we heard that all the others, 
bolting into instead of away from the 
fire, were killed. 

We stopped at the bottom of a 
steep incline below the house, and 
everyone rolled down bundles which 
we piled into the surreys. Then, 
with Cousin Minnie ard the spaniel 
aboard and the rest of us walking 
alongside, we set off for the Presidio. 

Cousin Robbie’s partner lived in 
a frame-house, undamaged by fire 
or earthquake and easy to break into. 
I was pleased to see that there was 
plenty of grass for the horses on the 
lawn, and that in the park near the 
house there was a pond where I 
watered them. Then it occurred to 
me that as the water-supply had 
broken down, it would be as well to 
fill all the baths, basins and sinks in 
the house—for the horses, bien 
entendu, not for our ablutions. I 
started doing so, with a bucket from 
the pond ; but this gave other people 
the same idea, and soon there was 
nothing left but a little damp mud. 

We stayed in the frame-house 
until we heard that the ferry to the 
mainland was again running, when 
Cousin Robbie decided to pack us 
off to Portland, Oregon, for which 
mother had, of course, ‘ soup-tickets.’ 
To reach the docks we had to go 
through an area totally destroyed by 
the fire. A few modern buildings 
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of steel and concrete were still 
standing, but all the brick and stone 
houses had collapsed in the earth- 
quake, only the corners still remain- 
ing upright, and all the frame-houses 
had been burnt in the fire. Driving 
carefully through the debris, picking 
our way between the still-smoulder- 
ing beams, the bricks and masonry 
which littered the streets, we saw 
the asphalt in bubbles from the 
heat. We little thought that it was 
a scene with which, in the twentieth 
century, we were to become more 
familiar. 

Across the bay in Oaklands we 
piled into a refugee train, which 
would take us a twenty-four hour 
journey free of charge. Arrange- 
ments for succouring us were gener- 
ous and efficient: here and at every 
halt volunteers supplied food, coffee, 
shelter and clothes to whoever needed 
them. Often our train had to pull 
into sidings to allow relief trains to 
pass. They were covered with 
placards such as ‘RELIEF TO SAN 
FRANCISCO FROM THE CITY OF 
MONTREAL.’ 

At Portland, Oregon, we found the 
people to whom we had letters of 
introduction. They prescribed for 
us first baths, then luncheon. Just 
as the soup was being brought in, 
we felt a tremor underfoot, and with 
one accord bolted for the door. It 
was some time before our host could 
convince us that the emergency 
which had so stirred us had been 
caused only by an electric-light 
engine starting up in the basement. 











HENDAYE COURIER 


BY HENRY LYON YOUNG 


To own a mansion in Mayfair is 
not to be master in one’s own 
house. I am restricted. I may 
not turn it into flats, use it for 
business purposes, or sell it except 
to a specified group of clients. 
Consequently I am always trying 
to close the gap between income 
and the outgoing payments for rates, 
taxes, ground-rent and upkeep. 

Tired of having my services de- 
clined by the B.B.C., the Foreign 
Office, the Latin-American Chamber 
of Commerce and the Hispanic 
Council, I decided to try one of 
the more prominent tourist agencies. 
I was granted an interview by an 
important gentleman who questioned 
me closely on European affairs. We 
spoke in pidgin-English for an hour, 
convinced that we were talking 
French. Until then I had thought 
myself widely travelled, but he made 
me feel that I had never been 
farther than Surbiton, and I returned 
home somewhat dispirited. There- 
fore I was pleasantly surprised when 
the telephone rang and a voice 
asked me if I was prepared to go 
to Hendaye the following day and 
bring back a party of sightseers 
from the Spanish frontier. 

I hastened to the World-Wide 
Travel Agency. On the third floor, 
in a loft resembling a warehouse, 


to which the public are not allowed 
access for fear they might compare 
it with the marble hall downstairs, 
I received my instructions. 

Rows of clerks scrutinised me, 
then sent me flying with forms to 
be signed and countersigned by 
Heads of Departments seated in little 
cubby-holes. I was given a booklet 
to study on etiquette for couriers, 
Somebody else handed me an identity 
card. Farther down the line | 
received a notebook in which to 
write down my expenses. I was 
made responsible for twenty pounds 
in English money, ten thousand 
francs in French currency, meal 
coupons, vouchers, boat tickets and 
passes in cellophane wrappers. They 
told me what money I was allowed 
to spend on food, on hotels and 
on tips. I signed chits, receipts, 
counterfoils ; and yet we had not 
finished. There was still a couchette 
or wagon-lit to be budgeted and 
accounted for. 

Hours later, as I was leaving the 
building, an aged courier, who had 
been doing the job for forty years, 
asked me round the corner for 4 
drink. 

“They don’t pay much. But 
think of the tips!” 

“ Tips ?” I asked naively. 

** One can always rake in an extra 
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fiver,” he said, and began to instruct 
me how to supplement my minute 
silary, without actually defrauding 
the Travel Agency, by using some 
initiative. When we stood up to 
go I found myself paying for the 
lesson. 

The following morning I left the 
house carrying a bulky brief-case, 
and caught a bus for Victoria Station. 
There I spoke to the Company’s 
uiiformed man, who was prowling 
the platforms. He dismissed me 
with hauteur, and I climbed with 
relief into a first-class carriage of 
the Golden Arrow and looked round 
nonchalantly at my companions. 
Opposite to me a girl eyed me with 
a brazen stare. It was only when 
the collector came round to inspect 
the tickets, and I showed my cello- 
phane pass, that I noticed she had 
an identical card. Of course she 
turned out to be a colleague. There 
was nothing for it but to be matey. 
She confided that she was on her 
way to Biarritz to act as the Com- 
pany’s hostess for the season. While 
her French was perfect, her English 
was decidedly North Country. Miss 
Travel Agency and I found ourselves 
at lunch in the company of some 
fabulously rich people, who went 
to Deauville every week-end. 

As we neared the French coast 
there was the usual scramble. People 
were jammed together in the pas- 
sages, packed like sardines, not know- 
ing where to put their feet, stumbling 
over suit-cases, treading on each 
other’s toes, weighed down by cum- 
bersome overcoats and laden with 
travelling-rugs and string-bags. One 
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comes to the conclusion that the 
passengers must find a masochistic 
pleasure in this torture or they 
would choose some other form of 
travel. There was a whistle, fol- 
lowed by a rugger scrum. Every- 
body pushed and heaved down the 
gangway and all fought their way on 
to the French train. Miss Travel 
Agency and I were swept along 
with the tide. 

Hours later, we steamed slowly 
into Paris. Dark young men in 
plus-fours, without stockings, show- 
ing their hairy legs, and women, 
hiding theirs in razor-thin trousers, 
hurried along the platform, bent 
double under the weight of rolled 
tents and haversacks. They boarded 
some train bound for a resort pour 
le camping. We alighted from the 
Golden Arrow and joined the scurry- 
ing crowds. I saluted the uniformed 
World-Wide Agency man, a ritual 
I was bound to perform all down 
the line. At that moment he was 
bending over the hand of a jewelled 
Jewess and appeared to be suffering 
from lumbago. He looked daggers 
at me for fear I should take the 
food out of his mouth. Obviously 
to get me out of the way, he lost 
no time in changing my pass London- 
Paris for another stamped Paris- 
Hendaye. Then losing Miss Travel 
Agency on the way, I descended into 
the Metro. I had forgotten that 
it was the rush hour. 

Hanging on to a strap, getting 
banged and sworn at, I kept saying 
to myself, ‘Vive la France,’ ‘Paris,’ 
‘La Tour Eiffel, ‘ Place de la Con- 
corde, ‘La Mistinguette est morte. 
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Vive la Mistinguette. There were 
plenty of empty seats, but every 
time I tried to sit down I found 
they were reserved for some blessé, 
, and I was obliged to stand from the 
Gare du Nord to the Gare d’Auster- 
litz. When I emerged from the 
underground it was cold and drizz- 
ling. I passed through the turnstile 
into the gloom of the noisy station 
and walked to the buffet. The 
diners sat in rows facing each 
other. I was placed between two 
men eating soup with their knives. 
The meal was appalling. To make 
up for the deficiency I drank half 
a bottle of bitter red wine and 
filled myself with quantities of bread 
I snatched from wicker - baskets 
placed at intervals down the table. 
Afterwards I went for a stroll along 
the banks of the Seine. The un- 
attainable beauty of Paris depressed 
me. Then I thought of the tips. 
If twenty-four people from Hendaye 
were to give me a pound each, 
how much would I receive? I felt 
better, went to the train, found the 
couchette and curled myself up in 
the blanket. I must have dozed, 
for presently I awoke with a start 
thinking that I was in a strait- 
jacket. In a frenzy I struggled with 
the cover. The more I tugged, the 
more entangled I became. 

For those of my readers who have 
never spent the night in a couchette, 
let me say that it is stuffy, draughty, 
smoky and cramped. In the narrow 
passage, separating the two rows of 
three-tiered beds, not more than 
one person can undress at a time. 
The rest have to take shelter in 
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their niches, as if they had bee 
laid to rest in an Italian cemetery, 
squeezed into their graves. 

Weary and hollow-eyed, I stag. 
gered out of the train the neg 
morning at Hendaye and hailed the 
uniformed man representing the 
Travel Agency in this Europea 
outpost. I found him like a bird 
of prey, nostrils extended, hovering 
in the direction of people who smelt 
of money. He directed me to the 
Hétel Modérne. It was a concrete 
building impossible to miss; for 
in spite of the early hour a blaring 
radio drew attention to its comforts 
modérnes. I have my strong sus- 
picions that the Agency represen- 
tative was a shareholder. When | 
mentioned his name they made a 
special price for me; only later I 
discovered that it was exactly double 
the usual tariff. 

I crawled into bed, going into a 
sort of yogi trance, enacting in my 
mind all the duties I would be 
called upon to perform during the 
course of the evening to come. 

On being awakened by an extra 
loud blast of the radio announcing 
that it was midday, and that | 
would feel all the better for Coca- 
cola, I leaned out of my window, 
overlooking a patio where gaily- 
coloured umbrellas shielded empty 
tables from a fine drizzle, and saw 
a seductive picture of Spain on the 
other side of the railway line. There 
and then I decided to go and lunch 
across the border. It is true that I 
had no visa, but I relied on proverbial 
Spanish hospitality. I sauntered out 
of the hotel, past the railway-station, 

















which was closed and sealed for 
the day, and wandered towards 
Spain. 

I had not gone far when I was 
sopped by a gendarme who asked 
politely where I was going. True 
to type, he showed great under- 
sanding on being told that I was 
on a gastronomic expedition and 
alowed me to proceed. On reach- 
ing the Spanish side, however, I 
was stopped rudely, at the point 
of bayonets. In vain I pleaded that 
al I wanted was to be allowed to 
enter their ‘Hermosa Espafia’ for 
a couple of hours to enjoy an 
amuerzo. This seemed to arouse 
their suspicions, and I was taken 
to a wooden shed and interrogated 
under the penetrating gaze of General 
Franco staring at me from a litho- 
gaph. To all my protests they 
merely shrugged their shoulders, 
refused me admission without a 
visa, and referred me to the Spanish 
Consulate in Hendaye, which every- 
body knew was closed till the follow- 
ing Tuesday. In the end they 
brought out their firing squad and 
I was ignominiously forced to retreat, 
taking refuge at the Maison Basque 
where I ordered lunch. The res- 
taurant was built in regional style, 
too Basque to be true, and had 
Obviously served its purpose in 
palmier days as the Basque Pavilion 
at some International Fair. 

After coffee, I walked two kilo- 
metres to the sea. All my life I 
had looked forward to visiting the 
Basque coast. Now I was there, 
only a stone’s-throw from Biarritz, 
St Jean de Luz and San Sebastian. 
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The names alone were enough to 
conjure up visions of glamour and 
romance. An endless panorama of 
beach stretched before me; the 
green coast-line of France fusing with 
the purple hills of Spain. But there 
was something missing. It was not 
what I had expected. Where were 
the gay parasols, the light-hearted 
bathers, the fashionable crowds ? 
It was completely deserted. Rows 
of empty beach-huts made it look 
like an abandoned aviary. Palatial 
hotels, their shutters drawn, as if 
fatigue had closed their eyes, rubbed 
shoulders with each other along a 
windswept promenade in a city of 
the dead. Solitarily I sat on the 
sands. Then I waded out to the 
white and foamy surf, and paddled 
with my overcoat on—in the rain. 

The hands of my watch pointed 
to three o’clock. I had still six 
and a half hours to kill before the 
party arrived from Spain. Wander- 
ing back to the town, I visited the 
church. A fanatical Basque knelt 
before the altar, arms outstretched. 
I hovered round until I saw him 
breathe, then repaired to the nearest 
patisserie. Seated under an awning, 
pierced by a biting wind, I ordered 
hot chocolate and gateaux. The 
evening kept looming up ahead of 
me. I would have given anything 
to escape, but there was no turning 
back now. 

The hours dragged; dusk de- 
scended, making the shadows more 
real, and I returned to the hotel. 
Feeling like a commercial traveller, 
or someone who takes a room for 
the day for illicit purposes, I gave 
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up my key, settled the bill and 
walked down the hill to the station. 

A dingy light burned in the waiting- 
room. Soon, however, there were 
signs of activity. Doors were un- 
bolted, chandeliers were switched on 
and the station came to life. The 
big moment had arrived. People 
left their houses to join in the 
excitable throng and play the part 
of extras in the crowd scenes. A 
nightly performance in honour of 
the tourists. 

Wishing to have a final talk with 
the Company’s representative, check 
the reservations, and see that every- 
thing was in readiness for the 
arrival of the tourists, I approached 
the gentleman. He had changed 
his clothes and was now garbed 
in a brilliant dark-blue uniform with 
gold epaulettes. Unfortunately he 
was too busy being the local Diaghilev 
organising the mise-en-scéne to have 
much time for me. But he managed 
to spare enough to extricate fifteen 
hundred francs for reserving two 
compartments, Hendaye-Paris, for 
the exclusive use of the World-Wide 
Travel Agency Tour. 

Seated at a marble-topped table, 
I waited. The suspense grew. Sud- 
denly there was a screech of brakes, 
followed by an ominous moment 
of stillness. Now the sound of 
doors being unbolted. And then— 
pandemonium. Twenty-four people, 
all talking at the same time with 
shrill, vibrant voices, alighted from 
the bus as if they had been shot 
out by a rocket. They had just 
done Spain. 

“ Every bit of it, my dear. In ten 
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days! Madrid. Toledo. Avila. Th 
Escorial. Seville. Malaga. Granada 
San Sebastian. Barcelona!” 

They were a little uncertay 
whether the Escorial was in Toled 
or the Alhambra was in Madrid. 

I was introduced to the assembled 
coach-load by the guide, who looked 
as though he was about to have, 
nervous breakdown. He _ hande 
over his charges and beat it without 
delay. I was immediately besieged, 
Did I have the reservations ? Did 
I have the tickets? Did I know 
the number of their seats? Wa 
I handling the meal coupons ? They 
must have the luggage with them in 
the compartment. 

Some had sleepers, some had 
couchettes, and some were sitting up 
all night. 

Remembering that I was being 
paid to be polite, I led them to th 
station buffet, trying to memorix 
their names from a list. “ Are you 
Mr and Mrs Jones?” “ Are you 
Mr and Mrs Forsyth ?” 

* Are you Mrs Jekyll?” 

“No. I am Miss Hyde.” 

The holiday-makers sat hugging 
their expensive pigskin bags and 
plaid rugs. It was getting late 
There was not a porter in sight. They 
asked questions. They panicked 
I found the Americans very trying, 
the Canadians extremely trying, and 
the poor down-trodden British the 
best of the bunch. I gritted my 
teeth and continued to smile sweetly. 

In the meantime the luggage was 
being unloaded by the driver and 
piled up in a corner of the station 
restaurant. Still no signs of a porter. 
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Smoking one cigarette after another, 
| went in search of the Uniformed 
Man to ask him to come to my 
aid, But he was busy doing a black- 
market trade in couchettes. 

Needless to say the Canadians 
had sleepers, the Americans couch- 
ates, and the poor British were 
sitting up all night. While I dis- 
tributed the tickets the avalanche 
of questions continued. 

“Had I found Percy’s El Greco?” 

“No. But I have Miss Jekyll’s 
Velasquez.” 

“Had Mrs Knickerbocker’s poodle 
been found in Southampton ? ” 

“Yes. It was staying at the 
Ritz.” 

There was a roar and a whistle. 
The Continental Express thundered 
into the station. I saw crowds 
trooping onto the platform to board 
the train. 

Still no signs of a porter. 

I tried to control my mounting 
panic, having visions of myself 
stranded in the buffet all night with 
twenty-four irate sightseers. I was 
about to request the guard to hold 
up the train, when, at the eleventh 
hour, the Uniformed Representative, 
followed by a couple of overfed 
porters, came to my rescue. I 
marshalled my menagerie, still jab- 
bering, through the barrier, made 
them show their tickets, and led 
them towards the carriage. At that 
Moment, the station-master chose 
to wave his flag and blew a whistle. 
The train began to move. Rising 
to great heights in a crisis, the 
Uniformed Man threw the old ladies 
into the reserved carriage, gave the 
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younger ones a hefty shove from 
behind, and showered us with suit- 
cases as if they were packets of 
carnival confetti. I then turned 
round in the corridor to face an 
angry mob which had to be pacified 
and sorted out for the night. 

I thought that those with sleepers 
should be given priority, a line of 
reasoning hardly shared by the 
couchettes. But, as Canadian dollars 
fetched a better rate of exchange 
than U.S. currency on the open 
market, the Commonwealth won the 
day and I herded them to the 
wagon-lit. There I found that the 
attendant, for some reason best 
known to himself, had juggled the 
sleepers, rearranging them as if they 
were place-cards at table. He had 
put the men with the unmarried 
ladies and the wives with the eligible 
bachelors. In spite of years of con- 
jugal boredom, the wives claimed 
their husbands and a reshuffle had 
to take place. I was kept running 
backwards and forwards, staggering 
under the weight of suit-cases, edging 
my way past people propped up 
outside lavatories or sitting on their 
luggage in the corridors. 

Once the sleepers were carefully 
tucked up for the night, I turned 
my attention to the couchettes. I 
opened the door of their compart- 
ment, saw what looked like flies 
stuck to sticky paper and quickly 
shut it again, and went to find the 
British who were huddled together 
at the end of the corridor like sheep. 
I ushered them into the first of the 
two compartments that had been 
reserved. They immediately took 
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out a paraffin lamp and started to 
make cups of tea, and settled down 
to having a nice chat about the 
weather in Salamanca. Thinking 
that we should spread out for the 
greater comfort of the party, I sug- 
gested to an American Waaf, who 
had tagged on to the British con- 
tingent by mistake, that she should 
sleep in my compartment next door. 
If looks could kill, as our Victorian 
grandmothers used to say, I would 
be dead. But her companions, see- 
ing visions of themselves stretched 
out full length, sleeping head to 
heel with their respective spouses 
and using each other’s feet as pillows, 
said: “Go along, dear! You will 
be quite safe with him.” 

The British were adamant for 
once, and she and I retreated in 
embarrassed silence. Once installed, 
I turned off the main switch, leaving 
a subdued blue light to guard the 
Waaf’s honour. Hardly had we 
fallen asleep, however, when the 
conductor burst in, tore off the 
* Reserved ’ sign, and filled the com- 
partment with a horde of French 
hikers complete with mountaineer- 
ing boots and rucksacks. For this 
he was generously remunerated as 
he stood holding out an extended 
hand by the door. When I tried 
to expostulate, pointing out that it 
was reserved for the Agence Inter- 
nationale, he merely lifted his chin, 
shrugged his shoulders and said, 
* Que voulez vous?” I opened my 
mouth to retaliate, but at that moment 
my French left me and I was struck 
dumb. Next door, the British con- 
tingent were now pressed against 
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the four corners of their compart. 
ment watching, fascinated, anothe 
crowd of French invaders gorging 
on cold chicken and vin ordinaire, 
In my haughtiest manner I said to 
the conductor, “I will report you 
for this outrage,” and, abandoning 
the Waaf to her fate, stalked down 
the corridor with as much dignity 
as I could muster in a train which 
swerved from side to side. I did 
not stop until I found an empty 
first-class compartment and barti- 
caded myself in. 

The next morning, hoping that 
my absence had not been detected, 
I sauntered back to rejoin the party. 
Mille diables! 1 could not believe 
it. The guard had locked the com- 
municating doors and I could not 
pass from one carriage to another. 
I was trapped. I heaved. The door 
would not give an inch. This was 
the conductor’s way of revenging 
himself on me for defending my 
rights. I heaved again. We were 
nearing Paris. The apartment houses 
on the outskirts of the City wer 
coming into view. At a terrific rate 
we sped past suburban stations. | 
could see the early morning crowds 
going to work, getting into the local 
trains, leaving their bicycles piled 
high on racks along the platforms. 

I thought of the abandoned holi- 
day-makers. Then, as if in answer to 
my prayers, the train drew up at4 
siding to powder its nose before 
entering Paris, and I was able to do 
a Tom Mix stunt, jumping off the 
train, running down the platform 
and scrambling on again. I found 
the sightseers handing out cups of 

















tea in return for vin ordinaire. I 
gave them their orders, and instilled 
into them the importance of meeting 
me outside on the platform the 
moment we got into the station. I 
repeated my instructions to the 
couchettes who were busily putting 
on each other’s clothes, and hurried 
to the Wagon-lits, where I was 
reproached by the sleepers for waking 
them up. They could not understand 
why, seeing that they had paid extra, 
they could not spend the morning 
in bed at the Gare d’Austerlitz. 

With a hiss and a series of jerks 
the train pulled into the station. 

Porteurs! Porteurs! Porteurs! I 
tried to make myself heard above 
the deafening roar. 

Discovering to my cost that no 
porter was allowed on the train, I 
was obliged to haul twenty-four 
pieces of luggage out of the carriage 
windows. Not one member of my 
patty lifted a hand to help me. 
I collected the group and led them 
down a tunnel to the buffet. We 
climbed a staircase, traversed a long 
gallery, descended more stairs, and 
burrowed through a tunnel again. 
Then I realised that we were going 
round in circles. Someone ventured 
to ask if I knew the way. This, I 
thought, was in very poor taste. 
The situation was saved by the 
porters who, getting tired of waiting 
for their tips, had formed a rescue 
party, 

In the buffet the happy holiday- 
makers made an assault on the 
tables, and on the coffee, fresh rolls 
and jam, while I sat staring at the 
Vouchers trying to calculate twelve 
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per cent on twenty-four breakfasts 
at 350 francs minus five per cent 
discount. Barely had I finished my 
sums when I was joined by the 
Paris Representative of World-Wide 
Tours telling me that he was ready 
to transport us across Paris, and 
bidding us hurry as it was Sunday 
and he wanted to be off. We drove 
at a break-neck speed from the Gare 
d’Austerlitz to the Gare du Nord, 
and arrived with three hours to spare 
before the Golden Arrow left for 
England. Head Office had warned 
me that if such an emergency were 
to arise, I was to ‘comsigne’ the 
luggage regardless of expense and 
take the party to the Hétel du Nord, 
opposite the station, where a room 
was always held at the Company’s 
disposal for the comfort of its 
patrons. I led my party across the 
street to the Hétel du Nord. But 
to my surprise I saw that every 
hotel in the vicinity was called 
Hétel du Nord. There was the 
Hétel Nord, Hétel du Nord, Hétel 
Terminus du Nord, Hétel Place du 
Nord, Hétel Rue du Nord, Hétel 
Du Nord et Midi. I tried the 
first that came to hand. 

“ Mais qu’est ce que vous voulez ? 
Non. Non. Mille fois non! Mais 
cest incroyable les idées de ces gens 
bétes !” 

They lifted their chins, shrugged 
their shoulders in that irritating 
habit of the French, and slammed 
the door. 

Trying to brush off the matter 
lightly, I ushered the tour to the 
Hétel Terminus du Nord. 

“* Avez vous une chambre ?” 
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“Une chambre? Oneroom? Pour 
tous le monde? Mais, quils sont 
fraiches les Anglais! Une chambre! 
Mais ce n’est pas correct |!” 

And I found myself thrown out 
on the boulevards again, trying to 
appease a growing element of unrest 
in my ranks. We trailed from hotel 
to hotel. Wherever we went we 
were received with the same out- 
burst of Gallic fury. 

Finally the party struck, sat on 
their suit-cases on the pavement and 
refused to move until I found 
accommodation. I could hear them 


mumbling. Wait till we get to 
London! We will report this 
outrage ! 


It was only by pressing a wad 
of banknotes into the willing hand 
of a surprised concierge at the Hotel 
des Trois Fréres that I was able 
to call off the strike and secure a 
room. It is true that it was a 
banqueting hall usually reserved for 
receptions, where a wedding was 
about to take place, but what could 
Ido? 

Too stunned to speak, the holiday- 
makers sat stiffly round the walls 
on gilt chairs, hugging their jewel- 
cases, watching the waiter set up 
trestle-tables, spread out tablecloths, 
carry bouquets of flowers, sort silver 
and stagger across the room under 
the weight of a giant wedding-cake. 

By now I was hot and dirty and 
badly in need of a wash and brush- 
up. Therefore leaving my party 
safely installed with instructions not 
to move, I slipped over to the Gare 
du Nord. 





HENDAYE COURIER 


At six o’clock that evening » 
stepped out of the train at Victoria 
Never have I been more glad ph 
see the gloomy lights of London, 
I tramped majestically at the head 
of my contingent past the railway 
bookstall. 

“ Halt!” I cried, in a voice like 
that of a Grenadier subaltern in 
charge of the Colour Guard. Tw 
weary even to be surprised, they 
halted and put down their bags. | 
strode over to a burly, uniformed 
figure I had espied, the Victoria 
Station Representative of the World 
Wide Travel Agency. 

I raised my hat high in the air 
**T am the courier from Hendaye,” 
I said. “ Those,” and I pointed 
with a trembling forefinger, “ar 
my charges.” 

Nearby a taxi put down it 
passenger. I caught the driver's 
eye, and he nodded to me. Into 
the hands of the Representative | 
thrust a jumbled wad of ticket 
stubs, passenger lists, receipts, note- 
books, dirty French banknotes and 
twisted cellophane wrappers. He 
stood regarding me, open-mouthed. 
I got into the taxi, wound dow 
the window and leaned out. 

“You might try collecting th 
tips!” I said. “I haven’t bothered.” 

“ Where to, sir ?” asked the taxi- 
driver over his shoulder, banging 
down his flag. I gave him my 
home address. As we swept out 


of the station, I waved to the distant 
knot of passengers from Hendaye. 
Faintly puzzled, two or three of 
them waved back. 
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BY EDWINA MELVILLE 


“Gate of Heaven, Morning 
Sur...” Rrrr-bang! Dead stop. 
The priest—Father, we called him 
—said not a word but got out of 
the Rover, bent down and peeped 
under it; walked round and peeped 
uder it again. In silence he got 
back, pushed the starter, which 
sponded beautifully, and changed 
into the ever-faithful first gear. 
Slowly, painfully, we climbed the 
bank of the rocky little stream. As 
we came out, Father said grimly : 
“Give God thanks for that.” Then 
with voice undaunted and missing 
not a line, he continued the prayer 
for a safe journey. 

Our moods changed with the 
mad’s tempo. We were so accus- 
tomed to the sloughing drag of 
first gear, that each time we were 
able to spin along in fourth we sat 
up and took notice of the sunny 
savannahs slipping away behind us. 

Father was taking us to Aishalton 
Village in the deep south of the 
Rupununi savannahs, where the 
Wapishana Indians live in scattered 
little villages. I was to act as 
temporary Head Teacher for the 
summer term. 

All day we travelled, stopping 
once or twice after severe bumps to 


check that all was still well. The 
worst part of our journey was still 
to come. It quickly greeted us— 
the Cobanawau creek—muddy, with 
hideous rocks round which the 
waters eddied, frothing and bubbling 
up and spitting out little jets of 
water as the Rover lumbered down 
and slowly jerked its way over. And 
Father! Holding the wheel and 
remembering all the other times he 
had crossed, hoping he was on the 
same old track, hoping he had not 
faltered and gone off, even a little. 
It was shallow on one side, deep 
and plunging on the other; but 
we could all swim, if we turned 
over on the deep side; and surely 
we could save the babies, the banks 
were not so far. A few Indians 
had come to see us make the crossing. 
‘* Oyeymenab,” they had said—ugly 
place, they meant. If the worst 
came to the worst, they would help ; 
for Father still had a few more 
teachers to ferry to other villages, 
and time was short. But we got 
across ; and the moment we reached 
a flat stretch Father stopped, got 
out and walked round the car, peep- 
ing, as usual. When he had waved 
to the Indians on the opposite bank, 
he climbed back again. “ Well, you 








can say we made it,” he said. “‘ Rest 
of the journey’s nothing.” 

I looked at Father, suddenly realis- 
ing what an indomitable and deter- 
mined little priest he was. He 
smiled at me; his blue eyes flashed 
fire from behind his thick glasses 
and his long white beard bristled. 
The silly little black beret, tilted 
slightly, put the finishing touches 
to this mad picture. Me with my 
six-month-old infant clutched in 
my arms, staring with a grim pop- 
eyed expression. I had been mum- 
bling silently. I turned to look at 
my terrified twins and my daughter 
Jean, and the cook, Inez. I said, 
“Inez? Jean? Are you still 
there?” We burst out laughing. 

Father grinned. I asked him if 
he made this crossing every year. 
Almost, was his bland reply. ‘“ See 
this road? I made it. Every now 
and then, when I’m not in such a 
hurry, I stop and move a few more 
boulders out of the way. Some- 
times I just hoe down the rough 
bits. Once I had a lot of Indian 
boys with me. We filled in a good 
little swamp. Bit by bit. Nice 
going here.” We were in fourth 
gear. For over twenty minutes we 
were in fourth gear. “ Sensational,” 
I said. 

“My road,” Father replied 
proudly. 

But everything was going too 
gaily. Father had just pointed out 
the hills that surround Aishalton 
when suddenly we seemed to shoot 
off across the pampa. Without 
looking back, Father said, “‘ That’s 
done it.” 
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Inez shouted, “ Father, Fath 


Ze trailer! Ze trailer!” remem 
I looked back. Aghast, I echoo night’s 
her. over me 


Without winking an eyelash, Fathep We 
said, quite unperturbed, “ Edwin} the top 


I know.” three 
“ B-but, Father. My baby’s mili} fiuat of 
Aren’t you going to stop ?” house. 


Still driving at the same rat mud-da 
Father said, “You have enoug house ! 
there with you to last for one mor sarting 
bottle, haven’t you ? ” ing wi 

“ Yes,” I said desperately. “Buf tis on 
our hammocks! All our clothes; the “d 
rations. . . .” only hi 

“Tr’s all right,” he said placidly,) ¥°U 
“The district doctor’s jeep is a} Whi 
Aishalton now. [ll get them t doctor 
go back and bring it.” we stu 

“ But, Father! You didn’t even} "8 
look to see if it could be fixed.” 1} Fantec 
persisted. “Can’t it be tied mj ™™' 
with rope? I have lots of extn} tt J 
hammock ropes. . . .” sing 1 

“Too heavy,” he replied, and In t 
turned the Rover round. He drow} "WME 
right back, perhaps a quarter of 4 for dir 
mile, and, without stopping, circled | ¥ § 
the trailer and continued back onto} Only 
the road, looking at the trailer’ the ba 


back piercingly as we passed, and ened 
saying most emphatically, “ You tile | 
see? Broken.” had 1 

before 


I was just going to ask him to 
stop and let us see what could tb} " h 
done, when he pulled me up short 
by repeating dreadfully, “I know.’} "Y © 
We did the rest of the journey in} ™ 
comparative silence. 

It was quite dark as we drove 
into Aishalton. I had been | tes 
this village many years before, and | ™ 4 
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remembered it only vaguely. Now 
sight’s shadows cast a soft dimness 
wer memory, and we were all tired. 

We seemed to have stopped on 
the top of a little hill, in between 
three houses, the one directly in 
front of us being the Head Teacher’s 
house. All were thatched, with 
mud-daubed walls. The H.T.’s 
house had a little lattice woodwork, 
starting at shoulder height and end- 
ing where the thatch began, but 
this only round what I would call 
the ‘dining-room’; for the house 
only had two rooms, and the other 
was our bedroom. 

While Father went off to get the 
doctor’s jeep and hitch up our trailer, 
we stumbled into our new abode, 
trying to placate sleepy children who 
wanted their hammocks. The bed- 
room was quite small, so I decided 
that Jean and Inez would have to 
sing theirs in the dining-room. 

In no time at all, Father was back 
towing the trailer. We had soup 
for dinner that night, and the children 
were soon asleep in their hammocks. 
Only I was left, fussing round with 
the baggage and feeling rather fright- 
med and sad. Frightened at the 
tile I had promised to play; I 
had never been a_ school-mistress 
before. And sad at the thought of 
my husband, 140 miles away. For 
the first time in six years I was on 
my own, and would be for three 
tuin-washed months; advice never 
there for the asking. 

The next day Father showed me 
the school and the records, and gave 
me a minutely detailed scheme of 
work, By midday he was gone. 
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It was Sunday, and we spent the 
rest of the day tidying up and try- 
ing to make the H.T.’s domain 
look more homelike. I got out my 
calendars and tacked them up. The 
walls were all mud-daub, so it was 
quite a problem getting the calendars 
to stay put. Very long nails did 
the trick, but nails were scarce. I 
turned a broken bench upside down 
and suspended it with some of the 
extra hammock rope, so that it made 
a bookshelf. There was one small 
shelf which I managed to tie up 
against the wall, thereby eliminating 
the need for precious nails. It held 
medicines, scissors, thread, soap, 
combs and a tiny mirror. There 
were two little tables and another 
shelf for everything else. 

I had brought a clock also—a 
very old and inexpensive clock that 
had travelled all among British 
Guiana’s Arawak tribes with my 
father when he was a forest ranger. 
Every night until he died my father 
had wound that clock. It helped 
to make me feel more at home, just 
to have it near, whether it stopped 
or worked. I could always get the 
correct time from the one and only 
person who owned a radio in the 
village. 

We called him Uncle Saul, and 
he was the voice of Aishalton. He 
spoke perfect English. Indeed, he 
had been Aishalton’s first Head 
Teacher, and his son-in-law was 
now one of the assistant teachers. 
Uncle Saul’s daughters were the 
belles of the village. His wife was 
a strapping and striking-looking 
woman with a beautiful pointed 
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jutting nose. A fearless nose. Her 
hair was long and straight and 
black; her skin was dark with that 
shadowy quality that made it diffi- 
cult for her to be seen at night, 
or in a dark room. 

That afternoon we all wandered 
down to the Cobanawau creek to 
bathe. The crossing here must 
have been another piece of miracul- 
ous driving for those Rovers; for 
just above it there were some big 
black boulders. We had to turn 
our backs and wait awhile because 
a man and two children were there, 
bathing. They hustled up when 
they saw us, and as they passed each 
one shook our hands. “‘ Caimen?” 
we said. ‘* Caimen,” they answered 
—that Wapishana word that makes 
us all kin. 

When we got back to the house 
there was quite a crowd of Indians 
waiting to see the new H.T. I 
dressed and went out and spoke 
to them. The Tushau, or chief, 
of the village was there—wiry, and 
not very tall; dark, with a great 
thatch of black hair, small deep- 
sunken eyes and a large sensual 
mouth. He was dressed all in white. 


The next morning, probably like 
all new teachers on their first day, 
my children and I bathed and 
dressed with careful thought to the 
clothes we must wear to create that 
first good impression. Then we 


walked down the little hill, along 
the weedy, rutted path, to the 
school. 


The second bell was just 
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Indian men love white, when the 
are at ease; and if they can affor 
it, even when they are working 
I was to discover that the mos 
primitive of Guiana’s Indians, the 
Wai-Wais, love white, too. How 
strange that, without knowing why, 
they should choose the coolest colour 
for the tropics ! 

The Tushau’s wife gave me some 
fresh fish in a small leaf basket, a 
darawan. They were cat-fish, very 
good eating, having few bones. All 
the other Indians had something to 
offer: paw-paws, a bowl of farine, 
a few bananas, a slab of cassava 
bread. I took their gifts, and asked 
the Tushau to make some farine 
for me to buy. His son, who spoke 
English quite well, asked me if | 
would like some Brazil nuts. “ Oh, 
yes,” I said. “ But I want to go, 
too, and pick them up myself— 
I want to see how they fall, and 
where.” I asked him to come for 
me on a Saturday or Sunday, when 
there was no school, and take us for 
the walk. ‘“‘ Ah,” they said, “ yes, 
yes, but rain coming soon, with the 
moon, and ver’ far, ver’ far for 
Teacher to walk.” 


ringing and the children were tramp- 
ing in. The bell tinkled again and 
they began to say the prayers. | 
had a moment’s sadness as the 
thought of my home came to me. 

That night, as I attended to the 
school records, I noted the number 
of children: 168. I had the highest 
grades to teach. Four classes. Fifty- 
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eight children in all. There were 
three other teachers besides myself. 
They each taught one class. My 
highest class only had four boys ; 
[ had been told they were to help 
me. I soon found that they and 
all the other children of Aishalton 
adored school. They thirsted to 
arn. And so to get one of those 
boys to help by teaching, or hearing 
a lower class read or say their tables, 
was impossible. They hid. Every 
time I called out, “ Dorico, will 
you come and hear these children 
say their tables, please ?” there was 
a scuffing, and Dorico and the 
three others would duck their heads 
or hide under their desks. I would 
walk over to them and try to reason 
with them. No good. “ We like 
to learn, too,” they said; “we 
want you to teach us.” 

Normally the older children spoke 
hardly a word of English, and that 
oly under great persuasion. The 
younger classes spoke it only when 
reading from their lesson books, 
otherwise not at all. 

I soon found that the H.T.’s job 
in this village (and probably in all 
the rest) was not confined to teach- 
ing. Oh, no. I very soon became 
chief consultant in anything that 
the Indians could think up to bring 
tomy notice. I was Doctor, because 
I found I had often to visit and 
Prescribe for the sick; Nurse, 
because I had to wash, dress and 
dose the sick; Magistrate, because 
Thad to settle silly little squabbles 
—mostly about who stole what— 
md make them return the stolen 
goods; Carpenter, because there 
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was no kitchen sink and none of the 
doors in the house locked; Gar- 
dener, because there was neither a 
teacher’s kitchen garden nor a 
school garden, and in a hungry 
country like this, I thought that was 
absurd ; Village Councillor, because 
I had to start a campaign to make 
them clean up their village—the 
grass, the animals, the dogs that 
leapt through my windows in the 
night. I did not worry with the 
two additional réles of Mother and 
Housekeeper, since I was accustomed 
to those; mevertheless they taxed 
me quite a bit. 

But I had thought that no woman 
could ever find a place where she 
was more needed than in her own 
home. Here, at Aishalton—I had 
found another place. Someone was 
needed, dreadfully, urgently. 

The Government district doctor 
had only just passed through—on 
his last trip south for six months, 
and yet every day three or four 
people came to me for help. And 
then—chicken-pox! It first ap- 
peared one morning as I was walking 
down to school. As I reached the 
bottom of the slight hill, where a 
magnificently gnarled old mango-tree 
grew, a little girl called Rita ran 
out in front of me and _ said, 
“Teacher, look my face.” I was 
so surprised at the sudden English, 


that I stepped back. “ Chicken- 
pox,” I said. “You have the 
chicken-pox.” I spoke in English 


and Wapishana, slowly and repeat- 
edly. I told her she must go home 
and stay there. She must not come 
out of the house, she must not go 
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near anyone. I told her I would 
send some medicine for her—Epsom 
salts, and some antiseptic to wash 
the sores. I did not know what 
else to do. She had been a regular 
pupil at school, so probably we 
would all soon get it. I had never 
seen it before, and I was not too 
sure whether it was smallpox or 
chicken-pox. Everyone in the savan- 
nahs had been vaccinated, but a few 
isolated cases had cropped up since. 

I ran on to the school and sent 
all my children home, the twins 
and Jean. Then the teachers and 
I scrutinised every child. 

We sent all the boys with cakes 
of ordinary washing-soap to the 
river to bathe, with a teacher in 
charge to see they did so, and to 
help lather the smaller children. 
The girls I sent to another bathing- 
spot with one of the bigger girls 
in charge. But I kept back six to 
fetch water, and then we proceeded 
to wash and scrub every bench, 
desk, table and cupboard in the 
school. We put permanganate of 
potash crystals in the water, and 
washed even the slates, all the black- 
boards, and the easels. Then we 
sloshed the remaining water all over 
the earth floor. The girls were 
splashing it on each other and dab- 
bing some of the unmelted crystals 
on their cheeks. It was high jinks 
for them. “ Dirt,” I said, “ nothing 
but dirt, caused this disease. Sweep 
your homes. Put in windows, let 
in the sunlight.” They laughed at 
my earnestness. 

During the days that followed I 
dosed almost all the school-children 


with salts. Every day there was, 
new case of chicken-pox. I gay 
each new patient a bottle of perma. 
ganate lotion, and whether it helped 
or not, I do not know; but at lea 
they asked for it. At last I ha§t 
only about two teaspoons of crystil 
left, and this I would not part with, 
for I was thinking of the possibility 
of snake-bite. As it turned out, 
that is exactly what it was eventually 
used for. 

I knew that the dole of two biscuits 
and a cup of milk had something 
to do with the children’s attendance 
at school. Most of the parents 
lived in their fields and the children 
only stayed in the village to attend 
school. They had very little to eat 
during the week: a piece of cassava 
bread if they felt hungry; but at 
week-ends the parents would bring 
in a bunch of bananas and a little 
fish ; occasionally a piece of bush- }' 
cow (tapir), or an iguana, a piece 
of armadillo or deer. Monkey, 
they told me, was ‘ sweet.’ “‘Quata 
head ver’ good,” they told me. The 
chagrin on my face caused them 
great amusement. 

Meanwhile I wondered if I should 
close the school ; but nobody wanted 
that, least of all, perhaps, myself. 
The rains were in full swing now, 
and going for walks was almost 
an impossibility. But I had been 
encouraging the children to bring 
me wild-flowers, orchids or swamp 
lilies, and one morning a little boy 
laid three beautiful lilies on my 
desk. I had some trouble finding 
the child who had brought them, 
he was so bashful. The lilies were 











purple and gold, the colours of the 
gvannahs. Real royal colours ! 

So it was that one drizzly after- 
non I determined to go and see 
ghere these lilies grew. At the same 
time I would see where the children, 
who did not live at Aishalton, came 
fom. I wanted to see how they 
gt to school, during the rains, 
across the flooded Cobanawau. 

It was sewing afternoon for the 
girls, and gardening or handwork 
for the boys, so I set them to their 
various tasks and took David and 
his friend, whose name was also 
David. David, who had brought 
the lilies, lived at Tamarurawau 
(Bat Creek), some distance from 
Aishalton, and he told me he had 
found the lilies in a swamp near 
the road. 

We set off, my daughter Jean 
md I and the two Davids. Jean 
md I had changed to slacks, know- 
ing we had the Cobanawau in full 
food to cross and not wanting 
waste time with bathing-suits. 
Besides, these Indians had never 
wen a bathing-suit.... I had 
heard of the ‘ crossing’ the Indians 
lad made so that their children 
could get through the Cobanawau 
talf-wet, during the rains, for school. 
Now the two Davids led us, smiling 
secretly with the usual downcast 
heads. 



























Through the thick mushy forest, 
dong the banks of the Cobanawau, 
We slithered and sloshed by a path 
I had never known existed. The 
boys walked fast, never faltering, 
Vhile Jean and I grasped desperately 


vines and slender saplings that 
F 
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pushed their way out of the mud. 
When our shoes were chock-full of 
mud, we slipped them off and left 
them in the fork of a tree to pick 
up on our way back. Going bare- 
foot made it easier to retain our 
balance. 

At last we came to the crossing. 
So this was it! The ‘ thing’ those 
tiny children dared to cross every 
day, twice a day, in an effort to try 
and learn something more than what 
their parents could teach them. 

I could not even see it, really, for 
it was two feet under water; but 
I saw the two ends of it, and I saw 
the bush-rope hand-rail, stretched 
across the creek and about six feet 
above the roaring rushing water- 
way. Not a rock was in sight. 
All were covered, but I knew this 
creek was a jumble of rocks, plastered 
helter-skelter along each bank. 

The boys, very courteously, had 
waited for us at this point. Now, 
without a word, they began to cross. 
Jean followed. I was bringing up 
the rear. I watched the boys care- 
fully to see how they did it. Sud- 
denly, with a burst of laughter, 
Jean went flying. Luckily she fell 
upstream, and was swept back onto 
the precarious bridge. She was a 
good swimmer and quickly scrambled 
up, and this time she clutched the 
hand-rail and somehow managed to 
swing and sway her way across. 
I did the same. I had a cutlass 
in one hand, but somehow, by bend- 
ing against the stream and leaning 
far out onto the hand-rail I tottered 
across. The Davids were amused, 
and we went on. 
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I asked them how the tiny children 
crossed, it seemed so clearly im- 
possible. They told me the biggest 
boys always waited for the tiny 
ones to arrive; then they carried 
over all their clothes and came 
back for the children, whom they 
carried across on their backs. “ But 
don’t they ever fall in?” I asked. 
Oh, yes. Every day they would fall 
off the bridge, but the children 
always clung on tight and the big 
boys would swim them across. Some- 
times the water would sweep them 
away below the crossing; and 
pointing, David showed me where 
they clambered out. 

After an hour’s walk the rain 
began to fall, and still there was no 


III 


It was quite early in the morning, 
I was dressed and ready to go down 
to the school, when I heard a man’s 
heavy step outside in the pebbly 
yard. I laid my baby on the little 
mattress and turned my head to 
the open bedroom door. A huge 
Indian bent his head under the 
thatch, and lifting one foot, propped 
it on the laths of wood I had nailed 
across the door to keep my baby 
from going outside. The man’s 
face was a simple one—too simple 
for my liking. It was the face of 
a man who perhaps has no feeling 
but lots of brute strength. 

He looked at me, I looked at him. 
Silence. I felt vaguely nervous. I 
finished attending to my baby and 
looked over my shoulder at the 
stranger again. His fat droopy lips 
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sign of the beautiful swamp lilies. § yith ; 
“Far,” David said, every time If 9 
asked him. But at last he left th 
road and made for a swamp wher 
some ite-trees grew. We followed 
And there were my lilies. Purple, 
with splashes of gold in the centre, 

We dug out four plants: tk 
boys quickly cut some young ite; 
leaves and in no time they had} the lit 
plaited little brilliant green darwan} qith tt 
for us to carry the plants in. Qn} My b. 
our way back the Cobanawau seemed} and tr 
to have dropped a few inches, despite | pick h 
the slight shower we had had; it/ the r 
is strange how the savannah creek, } becom 
like accordions, rise and fall to what-} “ y; 
ever tune the whimsical weather} | said, 
chooses to play. now h 
vision. 
“ Ye 
) “Ye 
“W 
bite,” 
horrib] 
“ 0] 
that 
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Remen 
name ¢ 
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parted in a moist smile. I pushed 
the powder-tin into my baby’s hands 
and said, “Good morning.” Th 
man answered, “Good morning,’ 
quite harmlessly. I took heart and 
stood between him and the baby }myfea 
and said, questioning this time}]go?: 
“ Good morning?” He looked af “F; 
his feet—the first Indian I had see} sight) 
wearing leather shoes. He hesitatelin a 
and said with an air of finality,{ mount 
“Good morning.” 1 “W 

These Indians ! I thought, feeling) “ y;, 
exasperated. They had all the tim) go do 
in the world; for I was grudging) “y, 
these last few minutes with my babj\jtoo |; 
before I had to set off for the schoohfOne 
“What is your name?” I triet}l shor 
again. ‘ Miguel,” he said softly. fs tho 

Miguel! My brain repeated) “y, 
Miguel. Miguel. And memof jstraigh 













p lilies Byith swift forebodings filled my 
time If mind. Steady, nothing hasty now. 
left the} Remember Miguel? That was the 
) where }) same of the man who was alleged to 
allowed. |) have murdered two women and three 
Purple} children in the Wai-Wai country, 
; Centre. B over some beads. Beads! I had a 
S: thet ong string of yellow beads hanging 
ung itt) on a nail near my dressing-table, 
ey had} the little table directly behind me 
darwan} with the medicine-box and bandages. 
in. Qn{/ My baby was pulling at my skirt 
1 seemed and trying to stand up, I bent to 
» despite | pick him up, to gain some time for 
had; it/ the riot that my thoughts had 
a creeks, } become. 
to what} “You speak English very good,” 
weathet {| said, taking a step that I hoped 

now hid the beads from his line of 

vision. “ You come to see me?” 

“ Yes.” 

| “You want something ? ” 
I pushed} “Woman sick. Very bad. Snake- 
y’s hands} bite” he said, still smiling that 
s.”” The} horrible smile. 
norning,’| “Oh!” I said, suddenly realising 
neart ani fihat his presence was urgent and 
the babj )my fears ridiculous. “ Where? Can 
ris time, 1 go?” 
looked at} “Far,” he answered, and turned 
had seet} slightly to wave his hand limply 
hesitated} ina way that described ‘over the 
F finality, mountains,’ 

| “When snake-bite ? ” 

at, feeling) “Yesterday afternoon, when sun 
| the time} down,” he said. 
grudgits) “You come very late. Sometimes 
; my babyiteo late. What kind of snake? 
he school One that go shk-shk-shk?” And 
I trittjI shook one finger back and forth 
1 softly. fs though imitating a rattler. 
repeated) “Yes.” he said, standing up 
memory }staight and no longer propping one 
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foot arrogantly against my baby’s 
barricade. I waited for no more 
but set the baby down and flew 
to my little cure-all box. I still 
had the little drop of permanganate 
left. I took out the bottle—alas ! 
the Epsom salts were finished. No 
suction pump, I thought. How hope- 
less! Snake-bite serum was over 
two hundred miles away, and this 
was the rainy season. I began instruct- 
ing him what to do. I grabbed a 
small-mouthed bottle and showed him 
how to get suction with it. It then 
occurred to me to ask him where 
the woman had been bitten. He 
lifted his shoe-clad foot and pointed 
to the sole. I thought that would 
be an easy place to apply the bottle. 
He said they had used a tourniquet, 
and that they had already cut above 
and below and on the bite. Much 
later I was to see for myself that all 
this was a pack of lies. However, 
I gave him a box of matches and 
impressed on him the importance 
of trying to suck out the poison. 
He did not answer, but, pocketing 
the things I had given him, clumped 
away towards the store-room and 
there picked up a bicycle. So he 
had a bicycle! And the shoes. 
Hmm, quite prosperous. Not look- 
ing for stupid beads any more, 
perhaps. 

That day many of the Indians 
came and told me about the woman 
with the snake-bite. They were 
very worried. “‘ Too late they come 
for Teacher’s help,” they told me, 
“woman going die.” However, we 
hoped for the best. The woman was 
Charlotte, Robert Charlie’s mother 
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—quite an old woman, but at that 
useful age when she was a help to 
everyone who needed a little help. 
Indeed, I think the grannies in the 
Indian villages are more loved and 
respected than anyone else. 

That afternoon our dinner was 
ready early. All our visitors went 
away as we entered our small, smoky, 
leaky kitchen and began to eat. 
Through the kitchen window I saw 
the red rim of the sun blink like a 
closing eye, and sunset’s waning 
colours being pushed untidily away 
by the dark grey fingers of night. 

Softly on the cool evening air 
came a hollow bo-o-om! It hardly 
disturbed us at all. And then 
another boom. Seeming to come 
from so far away, the sound hung 
in the air, suspended somewhere 
between the hills and the little green 
dipping savannah that was Aishalton, 
full of deepening gloom now, for 
the Indians went early to sleep. 
And then again, the hollow boom 
floated across the village and made 
us all look up at each other. We 
were listening intently now. It came 
again, for the last time, that echoing, 
sad and dying bo-o-m. I said, ““ The 
woman is dead.” 

Jean said, “ But, Mummy, how 
do you know?” 

“ The guns,” I said. “ I’ve heard 
them before. Just like that. Four 
times. You'll hear no more.” A 
strange silence passed between us, 
then we were startled to hear a 
woman’s voice at the window. 
‘* Pidien emowkan,” she whispered 
hoarsely. We all jumped, and turned 
to see her eyes staring at us through 
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the slats of the window. The lamp. 
light cast a yellow glow on th 
woman’s high cheek-bones, and her 
black eyes and ragged unkempt hair 
completed a wild picture. ‘“ Person 
dead,” was what she had said. “] 
know,” I said softly, and told Ine 
to ask the woman if she had had 
anything to eat, and to offer her 
what was left in our pot. I knew 
the woman. She had three smal 
children to feed and they were always 
glad of any scraps from our table. 
We got up and went outside. It 
was then that I saw a whole line of 
Indians approaching. They had 
come to tell me. They formed 
into silent groups, arms folded. 
* Good night,” some of them said, 
and in little groups they squatted 
down, or sat and told me about 
Charlotte and all the other Indians 
who had been bitten by snakes, 
those that had died and those that 
had lived. And they told me how 
Father had once saved an Indian's 
life by sucking out the poison with 
his mouth. He never told me about 
that. 
The next day the Indians brought 
the body to the village burial 
ground. 
they came to ask me for nails and 
boards to make the coffin. I told 
them they could take some of th 
boards that had been left over after 
the school carpenter had made th 
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It was a Saturday, and} 
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desks and cupboard. I had ™ 
nails, but one of the other teaches 
was able to give them a few. 

was surprised and rather disappointe! 
that civilisation had affected thes 
Indians so much that they 109 
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made coffins for their dead and no 
longer buried them in their own 
hammocks. Before the hammock 
petiod they had used burial urns. 
Several of the older children came 
with me to the funeral. None of 
my prayer-books had the actual 
burial ceremony, but I took one to 
say some prayers for the old woman’s 
soul. Robert Charlie showed me 
where his mother had been bitten. 
Between the big toe and the second 
toe. So it had not been the sole 
of her foot! And the make-shift 
suction bottle must have been use- 
less. Her foot was stained with 
the permanganate of potash, but it 
was not swollen. We turned away 
a the relatives washed the body 
and I heard all the women suddenly 
exclaim. Their voices were raised 
in the high tones of alarm, and 
almost immediately they were whis- 
pering and casting frightened glances 
at each other. Charlotte’s back, 
when they turned her over to wash 
her, was black, they told me, much 
later, in hushed tones. Black? Yes, 
they told me. As though she’d had 
a bad fall or had been beaten. I 
thought of that massive brute Miguel. 


day, and' Charlie told me he had gone the same 


nails and 
.. I told 
ne of the 
over after 
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morning with Miguel, and that he 
had hunted about in the spot where 
his mother and two of her grand- 
children had been picking fish-poison 
leaves. He said he had found the 
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sake and killed it. He reached up 
to the kaimbe-tree we were standing 
under and picked off a twig, showing 
me how fat and how long the snake 
had been. Tiny! About sixteen 
inches long. And no fatter than 
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a man’s thumb. So it had not 
been a rattler! ‘“‘ No,” said Robert 
Charlie. 

As they dressed and arranged the 
body in the coffin, I heard the 
Indians using the word sal-ack, 
which is almost the same in English 
—slack. They were saying that the 
body was slack, supple. I had 
noticed this and kept wondering ; 
supposing now the woman was only 
in a coma? Well, there was no 
doctor anywhere in the Rupununi 
savannahs at this time, so she would 
be buried. They lowered the body 
into the grave and I saw that Miguel 
was one of the grave-diggers. He 
did not once look at me. The 
children and I said all the prayers 
we knew and then I read those from 
my prayer-book. I told them they 
could throw the earth in now, and 
we stepped back and began to walk 
away. I could not help noticing 
that the others stood round and 
made no move to shovel in the earth. 
It was not until the afternoon that 
some other Indians came and told 
me the reason. They had buried 
all the woman’s possessions, all her 
belongings, with her. Two panakus 
full of many useful things: dress 
lengths, soap, fish-hooks, her spindle 
for spinning cotton, a cutlass, a 
knife, thread, needles, scissors, her 
cup, spoon, plate, bowl, pots, every- 
thing that had belonged to her, 
they dropped in and buried. Now 
I knew why they had hesitated while 
I was near. They had not wanted 
me to see how superstitious they 
still were. 

It was my two good friends, 
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Anna and Mrs Johnson, who told 
me why the body had been so 
supple. ‘“ Kanaima,” they said, look- 
ing furtively round. ‘“ Ach, Kanaima 
nothing,” I reproved them. 

“Yes, Teacher, Kanaima pierce 
her foot with new snake-tooth,” 
they insisted. I shook my head 
and laughed at them sadly. 

The Kanaima they believe to be 
a person, a live person, something 
like themselves, but hideous, with 
the face of an ant-bear or a jaguar, 
who stalks them to kill. And he 
kills them horribly, first beating 
them with a special bush-rope which 
leaves no mark, except that the 
victim’s back turns black, and when 
they die the body is always sal-ack. 

Somehow, in the companionship 
of my own people, these stories 
about Kanaima were easily dismissed, 
but in the Indian village that night 
I lay awake thinking over the day’s 
events. Kanaima? Miguel? Had 
he killed the old woman? Why 
had he shown me the sole of the 
foot as the place where she had 
been bitten? Why had he said it 
was a rattler? Had he seen the 


One afternoon towards the end 
of July, a girl came running up to 
me, “ Teacher, look, look, naked 
men have come.” I wondered if 
this was a new game to try my 
patience, and went to look over 
the classroom wall. There, strid- 
ing towards me were indeed three 
naked men. Heads bent, they seemed 
to carry some load in little leaf 
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woman before coming for help, o 
had he only been sent? Had he 


really got the story wrong? And|j 





why was the body slack? Why 
hadn’t the foot swollen up? Why 
was her back black? The more 
I pondered, the more uneasy | 
became. Every sound I heard made 
me wonder if Miguel was coming 
back to finish off Teacher! 
stupid, I told myself; one would 
almost think I had been brought 
up with all these superstitious beliefs, 
For although the Indians were learn- 
ing to love English ways and customs, 
they still held to many of their old 
rituals. The Marunow, or witch- 
doctors, in the villages still held 
sway. They could ‘blow’ on a 
person to cause him harm or to 
cure him of sickness. Quite often 
the Indians came to me only after 
they had tried their Marunow. I 
knew of a woman who died only 
because she believed that one of 
the Indians had paid a Marunow to 
‘blow’ her, and that if she drank 
water she would die. The result 
was that the woman would drink 
nothing. She died just before I left. | 


baskets. Their only attire was 4 
small cloth, passed between their 
legs and attached to a string round 
their waists. As they crossed the 
school yard I noticed they wore 
beads round their necks, wrists and 
arms, also on their legs, at the 
ankles and just below the knee. 
They walked with easy grace. Only 
one, the smallest, had a wild unruly 
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wngle of hair; the hair of each of 
the other two was neatly caught back 
in what appeared to be a long tail. 
They crossed the yard and soon 
disappeared. 

It was nearly 3 P.M. I bade the 
excited children finish off their 
lessons and say their prayers, and 
asked them not to stare at the Wai- 
Wais too much or they would be 
too shy to visit a Wapishana village 
again. For I knew without a doubt 
these were Wai-Wai Indians. I 
started out behind them, and soon 
Robert Charlie, whose father was 
the only Wapishana living in the 
Wai-Wai country, caught up with me. 
Together we followed the Wai-Wais 
to the house where they had stopped. 
They had a guide, a Wapishana 
Indian named Bernard, who often 
went into the Wai-Wai country to 
tade with them. He spoke a little 
Wai-Wai and so was able to translate 
for me. Robert Charlie also spoke 
ome Wai-Wai. 

I shook their hands and they 
smiled. I asked them why their arm 
md leg beads were bound on so 
tightly. They spoke rapidly, in soft 
bird-like clipped phrases and smiled 
\% they talked, as though to humour 
me. They said they wore the beads 
% because they did not want the 
stength of their arms or their legs 
to flow away; they pointed to the 
muscles of their arms, then to the 
alves of their legs and said, here 
was the strength with which to pull 
their bows, here was the strength 
with which to run like a deer. I 
was pleased: without knowing it, 
they had told me a lot. I admired 
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their other ornaments, the feathered 
ear-rings, and the strange little tube 
into which they thrust their long 
hair. Two of them did not have 
this tube; Eahou, who explained 
that his had come loose while he 
was swimming across a creek and 
so he had bound his hair tightly 
with a fine bush-rope; but the 
other, the little fellow, about fifteen 
years old, had not yet reached the 
age when he was privileged to wear 
these hair-tube ornaments. The 
one I saw was thickly encrusted 
with fine beads. Most of their other 
beads were white, and they set great 
value on white beads. Then I saw 
their hammocks, tiny things that 
could open out to great width. They 
seemed grimy, and the Wai-Wais 
rolled them quickly into a ball and 
pushed them back into their leaf 
baskets. I saw the meat they had 
brought for their rations. It was 
bush-cow meat, beautifully bar- 
becued, without salt. I tasted a 
piece. 

That night, just as we were 
settling down to sleep, one of the 
older schoolgirls came running up. 
** Teacher, Robert Charlie say Wai- 
Wai got cold, want medicine.” I 
had heard that if there is one thing 
the Wai-Wais are afraid of, it is a 
common cold ; for bad colds usually 
end in pneumonia, often fatal. 

I hurried down through the dark 
night with my kerosene lantern, 
following the girl, Miguelina, to 
Robert Charlie’s house, where the 
Wai-Wais were spending the night. 
Fortunately, according to Robert, 
the Wai-Wais had only said they 





felt as though they might be getting 
a cold, so I held back the precious 
sulpha tablets and gave him ordinary 
aspirin, two each for the Wai-Wais. 

As he turned inside to administer 
the doses, I stepped half-way in, 
and watched as the Wai-Wais drank. 
There was no lamp, only a huge fire, 
right in the middle of the room, 
and the Wai-Wais had their ham- 
mocks slung round it, forming a 
triangle. As Robert went to each 
one with a cup of water and the 
pills, they sat up in their hammocks 
and slid their legs over the side, 
flung the pills into their mouths and 
gulped the water. I watched them, 
one by one. Only one of them 
got right out of his hammock, cough- 
ing a little. It was the eldest. He 
stood in the flaming firelight, tall, 
lithe and bronze, the shadows danc- 
ing on his bare skin. I saw them 
then for what they are, children of 
Nature, wanting little, and needing 
only that little. The firelight shone 
gold on the muscles of their arms and 
backs, their white beads glistened 
against the deep tan of their bodies. 
Their eyes were open and unafraid— 
men without a destiny, men who 
lived from day to day happily. I 
understood now why they did not 
need blankets when the nights were 
cold, and why their hammocks were 
that rusty colour. It was from the 
fires, of course. 


The. day came for our departure ; 
two pack-bullocks with our belong- 
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ings had already left. Horses wer 
brought for us to travel as far x 
Wari-Wau, for the road was pay. 
able up to that point in this season, 
From there the Rupununi Develop. 
ment Company’s tractor or bulloc. 
cart would carry us to Dadanawa; 
we would then take a boat acros 
the Rupununi River and from ther 
my husband’s tractor would cany 
us home. 

Faithfully on the appointed day, 
the Company’s foreman, Samuel, 
came for us. All the Indians of 
Aishalton assembled to bid us good- 
bye. They had been kind to us; 
especially the teachers, who had 
co-operated wonderfully. I had 
loved the people, the place, the 
school, but mostly the children, and 
their desire to learn was pathetic. 

Saddling up our horses, we started 
off on our fourteen-mile ride. This 
time I did not turn back to wave 
farewell, and as we rode forth, 
Samuel toting one of the twins and 
his vaquero the other, Inez carrying 
my baby in the Indian sling, and I 


riding close by her side, with Jean|i 


bringing up the rear, I felt the 
warm afternoon sunshine soft on 
my cheeks, and remembered again 
those few happy months when a 
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a young girl I had ridden all over} will 
these savannahs with the vaqueros | doub 


and Samuel, free and without any 
responsibilities. 


I took a deep breath of the free ;ment 
savannah air; all the earth was 3 Tt 


though awakened. 
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THE CUBS OF BRUHWASA 


BY EBROCK VALDROSS 


Wen, still being very young, I 
first read some of the novels of 
Jules Verne, I found the gifted 
author’s prodigious flights of fancy 
much to my taste. The vast im- 
probability of such a title as ‘ Round 
the World in Eighty Days’ did not 
shock me ; in my childish ignorance 
I was able to believe that at some 
future date a human might indeed 
make a circuit of the globe in as 
short a period of time as that. When 
I aired that juvenile belief to my 
elders I was promptly told that I 
was a silly little boy to believe such 
nonsense, and that they knew better! 
My memory of that assertion some- 
times lends me courage to face our 
mpidly changing world of today, 
ince I was to live to see Verne’s 
feat of travel greatly surpassed. So 
it may perhaps be that some of my 
disbeliefs, now that I am an old 
man, may prove as_ ill-founded, 
amd that the planned processes of 
modern democratic government really 
will work. Yet, with all that, I 
doubt whether Bruhwasa, even today, 
understands anything whatever of 
‘self-government’ or of the parlia- 


jMentary system. 


It is more than forty-five years 
ince I said good-bye to the cubs 
of Bruhwasa, and Northern Nigeria 
has made great progress during those 
years; but still I cannot believe that 
F2 





those young savages—who must now 
be the elders of their race—can have 
become enlightened voters. 
Bruhwasa is a hill-pagan town in 
the foothills of the Bauchi plateau, 
covering a few acres of flat ground 
on the very crest of a Gibraltar- 
like hill. Its population, when I 
was there, was probably less than 
three thousand all told. But small 
as they are in numbers the people 
of Bruhwasa are a nation. They 
speak a strange-sounding language, 
no words of which convey a mean- 
ing to other hill-pagan tribes living 
within ten miles. Few nations can 
ever have been as isolated; they 
had always been at war with their 
neighbours, and intruders on their 
territory were treated as enemies. 
They were certainly cannibals, as 
indeed were several of their neigh- 
bouring tribes, and neither men nor 
women wore clothing. They had 
no monetary system whatever, they 
knew no way of cooking—other than 
baking their food in the hot ashes 
of a wood-fire—and of the most 
elementary arts of civilisation they 
had only a faint glimmering. They 
kept no cattle or poultry, and they 
cultivated only small patches of 
guinea-corn and yams; but each 
morning several groups of hunters 
left the town to scour the country- 
side for some ten miles round their 
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hill. Like other tribes of hill-pagans, 
they were horsemen and usually 
hunted on horseback, and I gathered 
that the hunters rarely failed to find 
a sufficiency of meat to satisfy the 
carnivorous appetites of the tribe. 
They belonged, in fact, to the Iron 
Age. By the crudest of processes 
they smelted small quantities of iron, 
and from it laboriously forged spear- 
heads, arrow-tips and knives of 
curiously primitive patterns—pat- 
terns that differed considerably from 
those of the neighbouring tribes, 
and of any other hill-pagan tribes 
that I knew. 

I was the first white - skinned 
human that any Bruhwasa tribesman 
had seen at close quarters, and was 
certainly the first one to enter their 
hilltop town. I was prospecting for 
tin at that time. For several months 
I had been inspecting some alluvial 
deposits, high up on the Bauchi 
plateau, at the head-waters of the 
river that, twenty miles or so lower 
down its valley, flows round the 
foot of Bruhwasa hill. Some of 
the head-water gravels gave promise 
of far better things lower down 
valley, so the idea of exploring 
the lower lands had been much in 
my mind. But there seemed little 
doubt that any such exploration 
might be dangerous. The elders 
of the friendly tribe of hill-pagans 
that were my neighbours at my 
camp warned me to leave the lower 
end of the valley alone. One of 


them who—very surprisingly—spoke 
understandable Hausa told me that 
the dwellers in the foothills were 
human hyenas who ate their own 





dead as well as the enemies 
killed in war. He added that they dangers 
attacked all strangers, and if I wey 
there they would certainly kill and 
eat me, A wandering sept of Fula 
herdsmen who camped close to m 
for a few nights corroborated th 
story. Fighting men that the nomak 
are, they were not ashamed to sq 
that they gave the lower end 
our valley a very wide berth. Yean 
ago, just before the white men firy 
came to Northern Nigeria, a s 
clan of Fulanis, making the 
migration from the sun -p 
plains to the hill pasturages, 
attempted to force its way up 0 
valley past the hilltop town. 
an all-day battle with the hi 
they had been forced to retreat 
leaving many of their fighting men 
and a great herd of cattle behind 
them. With a twisted smile and 
sideways glance towards the vi 
of my friendly hill-pagans, the | 
of the herdsmen said— , 
* All those naked unbelievers up| © avo! 























there are man-eaters too, and at adIp 
bad people; but we are warrion © ever 
and our bows outrange theirs, sj Ye got 


they have sense to leave us alone. had no 
Nowadays we keep our cows We I 
of their crops, so most of the wi hill abs 
believers let us pass close to theif and ou 
towns. But down at the open end| Touble 
of the valley they hurry down t Pony— 
fight us as soon as they see us from} Paths | 
the top of their hill, Those wr the ste 
believers on Bruhwasa hill are mj Sver-b 
good at all. If you went dow dismou 
there they would shoot you with} M¢ my 
poisoned arrows, and would eat you % the 
meat raw.” ence. 








s they I was not convinced that the 
at they} dangers of an expedition down the 
I went} Valley were quite as great as my 
ill an{| informants made them out to be. 
Fula) There would always be an element 
to m| of danger, of course; but so there 
ed th) was even with my neighbouring 
nomad tibesmen; and I badly wanted to 
to say} have a look at the lower reaches of 
end of our river. What was lucky for me 
Yean} was that neither my servants nor 
en firs} ay of my carriers had any local 
knowledge. When I told my steward- 
boy, my cook and the carriers I 
had selected from my work-gang, 
that we were going down the valley 
to stay for a night or two, nobody 
protested about the danger of the 
journey or made any attempt to 
It was only after some 
ng meo| hours of downhill travel that I told 
behind] My party that the hill-pagans with 
» anda Whom I proposed to stay were 
- village teported to be rather dangerous. I 
e leader) Made it clear that we should have to 
be on our best behaviour if we were 
vers up| 1 avoid trouble with our hosts, 
and are) and I promised a considerable ‘ dash’ 
varrion| © every man of my party, when 
eirs, t got back to our camp, if we 











; alone} had no untoward incident. 

ws out, We reached the foot of Bruhwasa 
the un hill about an hour before nightfall, 
to thei} Md our arrival passed off without 
yen end} Mouble. Riding my little pagan 
own to) Pony—a born hillman to whom such 
us from! Paths had no terrors—I went up 
ose utr, the steep narrow paths from the 
are i tver-bank to the hilltop without 
t dows) dismounting. Keeping close behind 
yu witt| Me my nine followers, loads poised 
eat you) their heads, plodded uphill in 
silence. As we approached the top 
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of the path I saw several hillmen 
peering down at us from behind a 
crenelated mud-wall that overlooked 
us from thirty feet or so above. I 
raised an open right hand above 
my head in the usual salute of peace 
of the hill-pagan tribes, and I shouted 
a salutation in Hausa; but none 
of the watchers answered either by 
word or by gesture. 

When I reached the crest of the 
hill I saw that what I had taken 
for crenelations on a mud-wall was 
a long line of beehives, sited so as 
to be easily tipped onto the heads 
of unwelcome visitors. A score or 
so of naked hillmen, armed with 
bows and spears, were moving into 
the open space between the top of 
the path and the nearest houses of 
the town. Not certain whether they 
intended to bar my way, I rode 
forward to meet them; and was 
relieved to see that none of them 
put an arrow to his bow. Without 
speaking, and without making any 
gesture of warning, of welcome, or 
even of inquiry, they surrounded 
me and my men. The strange silence 
of Bruhwasa at that moment was 
rather frightening. Hundreds of 
men, women and children were 
standing watching us from outside 
their huts; yet my voice, as I 
shouted the few words of polite 
salutation that I knew in the language 
of my friendly pagan neighbours, 
only broke the silence fruitlessly. 
If anybody understood my words 
I had no means of knowing; for 
no voice answered and nobody 
smiled. 

It was only when I dismounted 
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that a wrinkled old savage, who 
alone of the party surrounding us 
was unarmed, stepped close up to 
me and spoke. His words conveyed 
no meaning to me or to any of my 
men, but after some moments he 
understood from my sign-language 
that I wanted to stay the night at 
Bruhwasa. He turned from me to 
his armed followers, and in a strange 
harsh whisper gave them some curtly 
worded orders. Then he beckoned 
to me to go with him, and led me 
along the five-foot lane that was 
Bruhwasa’s main street. 

Almost in the middle of the town 
was a thatched shed standing in an 
open space. The houses of the hill- 
men were all windowless mud-and- 
thatch huts, so small and so low 
that men had to crawl to enter 
them, but the shed was just over 
twelve feet square, and inside there 
was ample head-room. I imagine 
that it was the Parliament House 
of the town, since it was open on 
all four sides, and the space round 
it would give ample room for the 
populace to squat and listen-in. 
Leading me to the shed the old 
man indicated I might lodge there. 
He and his bodyguard stood close 
by, watching in silence while my 
carriers deposited their head-loads 
on the floor of the shed, and I 
unsaddled and haltered my pony. 

At first I thought that the inten- 
tion was that my nine men were 
to share with me the sixteen square 
yards of floor-space; but, while 
my two servants were still putting 
up my camp-bed and unpacking 
the rhoorkee chair and the folding- 
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table, the seven carriers were lj}. 
away by the armed hillmen. 4.{°™@ 
though the old man, who I no} ™t | 
realised was the headman of his during, 
tribe, stayed alone and unarmed in behaved 
my company, I found it distinctly found 1 
alarming to see my carriers take —tad | 
away like that, and they lookei| UK 
badly scared as they departed. But their ot 
while I was still wondering wha} ™ de 
it could mean, they returned, with| "* ¥ 
out their armed escort, to tell me md bi 
that they had been given several) 8 
huts at the far side of the towm|™™ 
They had also been given some than 
yams, several large calabashes of ~~ 
water, bundles of firewood and a their £ 
lighted fire-stick by the pagans; tiny | 
and they were no longer very scared 
of them. bepge 
From then on the people of 
Bruhwasa showed no great interest 
in my carriers, who were allowed 
to move about the town without 
hindrance. But there was no kind|"* “ 
of fraternisation. As the headman- good. 
carrier said, in his kitchen-Hausa, 
** These unbelievers are bush-beef} 
they eat man, they walk naked, Par 
and they have no shame. Theif 
talk is all the same as monkey-talk, ue 
and when they speak they te i 
their faces. But as for me, I n0 ng 
fear them too bad. I think they n0 ye 
want for kill you, and I remember 
you go give us a proper big dash 
when we get back to our own camp.” 
That was reassuring, but to play 
for safety I increased the amount/ 
of the promised dash, and I gave 
all my men a blunt warning that i 
even slight misbehaviour on the part mM 
of any one of our party would b& 
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certain to cost us our lives. They 
must have been impressed; for 
during the next two days no better 
behaved carriers could have been 
found in all West Africa. Chickens 
—had there been any in Bruhwasa 
—could have walked in safety past 
their cooking-pots ; passers-by were 
not derided, and the pagan women- 
folk were not subjected to banter 
and horseplay—or even amorously 
accosted by the visitors. My car- 
tiers must have been more frightened 
than they looked. But both my 
steward and my cook fully admitted 
their fear. They had been given a 
tiny hut facing my quarters and 
within thirty feet of them, but they 
begged to be allowed to sleep on 
the floor close to my bed. In 
putting forward the request Mamadu, 
the steward-boy, said, “ Master, 
never before you see me and Abu 
we catch fear, but this place is no 
good. This town-people they no 
look proper at all; we fear their 
faces! They no fear any kind black- 
man, and they fit for do bad thing. 
I think they fear you small, and 
pethaps they no go do you any 
bad thing. But make you no stay 
long this place ; so soon this people 
no more fear you they fit for chop 
we all.” 

As for me, I put up as good a 
bluff as I could to appear quite 
unafraid. I was, in fact, already 
) blaming myself for butting in on 
a tribe with so evil a reputation. I 
was aware of my inability to defend 
myself and my men against any 
act of treachery by our hosts. True, 
I had a Winchester carbine and a 
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Colt revolver with me, and each of 
the men had a matchet, but with 
the odds we. might have against us 
we could have no chance of fighting 
our way out of Bruhwasa. 

It was only after I had eaten 
my meal, and settled down in my 
chair to read, that I saw the silent 
watchers sitting round the outside 
of the hut. Earlier on, before we 
lit the hurricane-lamps, I had 
noticed several of the armed hill- 
men, lounging outside their huts, 
staring in our direction; but now 
I saw that forty or more young 
boys were squatting just outside 
the eaves of my quarters. It was 
fairly dark, but I could see them 
clearly enough, sitting silent and 
motionless. I do not suppose that 
one of them was more than ten 
years old, and none of them carried 
arms of any sort: yet the utter 
silence and stillness of the naked 
figures seemed somehow to convey 
a threat. It was so foreign to West 
Africa, where any crowd of children 
is usually noisy, active and full of 
frank curiosity. When I spoke to 
the boys, not one among them 
appeared even to hear me; for all 
the result the sound of my voice 
had, they might have been deaf- 
mutes. An hour or two later, before 
getting under my mosquito-net, I 
went outside to see that my pony 
was still safely haltered and to 
secure his headstall to a corner-post 
of the hut. The silent watchers on 
that side of the hut moved back a 
little when I stepped outside, but 
they moved in again as soon as I 
returned. When I had turned down 
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the hurricane-lamps and slipped 
under my mosquito-net they were 
still sitting out there in the faintly 
starlit night, like a circle of black 
statues. 

When I woke up next morning 
the watchers had left, but both 
Mamadu and Abu told me that they 
had seen them there at first day- 
break. Because it was too dark 
inside the hut for me to shave there, 
I took my shaving-kit outside and 
tied my small travelling-mirror onto 
the edge of the thatch. At first I 
had only one or two hillmen watch- 
ing, but as soon as I had worked 
up a good lather on my face a con- 
siderable audience assembled, crowd- 
ing in so close that I hardly had 
sufficient elbow-room. Besides men 
and youths there were a few women 
and young girls, but when I spoke 
to them nobody appeared to hear 
my greetings, and nobody smiled. 
They just crowded round and stared 
at me with fixed lack-lustre gaze. 

For the first time now I was 
able to see them in clear daylight, 
and to see what peculiarly forbidding 
countenances the tribe had. Their 
physique was quite good; there 
were no emaciated figures and no 
bloated ones in the crowd, and while 
nobody was over-muscled, all looked 
fit and active. But in their facial 
expression they were collectively by 
far the ugliest humans I have seen. 
Their skull-shape may have been 
no different from that of other hill- 
pagan tribes, but the almost inhuman 
immobility of their features, and 
the look of astigmatism that they 
nearly all had, resulted in a hideous- 
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ness quite unrelated to the amiable 
smiling ugliness of their neighbours 
higher up the valley. They seemed 
to me to be slower in the uptake 
than the other hillmen I knew; for 
instance, when they looked at my 
mirror they showed no particular 
interest in it, but just stared at it 
in blank incomprehension. The up- 
valley hillmen had been tremendously 
interested in that mirror, and had 
quickly realised that they were look- 
ing at a reflection of themselves, 
The Bruhwasa folk just stared at, 
and into, the mirror with no more 
comprehension than a sheep might 
have had when shown a watch. I 
noticed, too, that they had no 
manners. When the old headman 
arrived he pushed his way in from 
the back of the crowd without speak- 
ing, and with no consideration for 
those in his way. When I spoke to 
him I knew he could not understand 
my words, but I was still sur 
prised by his total lack of acknow- 
ledgment. Having roughly thrust 
himself through the crowd until he 
was within inches of me, he stood 
there without moving a muscle for 
minutes on end. Like the com- 
monality he spoke no word, but 
from time to time eructated loudly. 
Seen in full daylight he was not 4 
old a man as I had thought. His 
face was very deeply wrinkled and 
his hair was greying, but his body 
and limbs were those of a healthy 
man in his early fifties. What dif- 
ferentiated him from the other males 
of his race was that he alone of the 
men and youths walked unarmed; 
every other male above ten years of 
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age carried a bow and arrows, or 
a spear. 

The crowd stayed on while Abu 
woked my breakfast over a wood- 
fire just outside the hut. When 
the fat in the frying-pan started to 
szle and smoke, a low murmur 
ran through the crowd, and I thought 
that I glimpsed for a moment an 
espression of perplexed interest on 
several of those ‘deadpan’ faces. 
When Abu cracked the shells of 
three guinea-fowl eggs and dropped 
the eggs into the hot fat, the head- 
man was so interested as to lose 
for a few moments his immobility. 
As the white of the eggs solidified 
his face had on it much the same 
expression as I have seen on the 
fae of a young European baby 
when inspecting a new rattle —an 
expression showing a vague interest 
but yet no kind of understanding. 

It was while my breakfast was 
cooking that I first saw the young 
woman whom I remember as the 
belle of Bruhwasa. Following a 
violent stir at the back of the crowd, 
a tall young woman came elbowing 
her way forward every bit as roughly 
a had the headman a few minutes 
earlier. When she reached the front 
tow she made her way to the head- 
man’s side, without speaking to him 
ot to anybody else. Until she 
emerged from the crowd I had only 
noticed that she was several inches 
taller than anybody else there, but 
when she came into full view I saw 
that she was not naked and that her 
skin was unusually dark for a hill- 
pagan woman. Every other person 
in that crowd was nude, and had a 
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dark chocolate-coloured skin; but 
her skin was almost blue-black, and 
round her middle was tied a narrow 
strip of rawhide into which was 
tucked a fair-sized bunch of fresh 
green grass. She was much bigger 
than any other woman in the town; 
but tall, buxom and beautifully 
muscled as she was, her features 
hardly differed at all from theirs. 
By European standards she was 
hideous. 

In the course of that day I was 
to notice that nobody in the crowd 
ever stood very close to her, and 
that when she turned to move the 
crowd opened up to let her through. 
She may have been a fetish priestess, 
or may perhaps have been the young 
wife of the headman, since she 
was certainly a person of great local 
importance. Strangely, I never saw 
her speak to anybody, or saw any- 
body address her. Even in Bruh- 
wasa, where words seemed always 
to be in whispers and long spells 
of unbroken silence were normal, 
one saw most members of a crowd 
move their lips in speech from time 
to time. But her mouth was im- 
mobile, as were her eyes, which 
regarded me for periods of several 
minutes on end without as much 
as a flicker of an eyelid, and yet 
with no perceptible expression of 
interest. She just stood and stared, 
and left me wondering who she was, 
and why she was wearing that 
sporran-like tuft of grass. It made 
her look so remarkably overdressed ! 

When after breakfast I saddled 
my pony and rode down the hill- 
path to the river, I found myself 
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with a mounted escort of nine naked 
bareback warriors and at least fifty 
young lads on foot. All were armed, 
and a more grim-faced party of 
Africans I have never seen. I had 
three of my men with me, with 
shovels and gold-pans, and for 
several hours we panned gravel at 
different spots along the river for 
a mile or two both above and below 
Bruhwasa hill. Each time we stopped 
at a new spot and started digging 
and panning gravel, the young hill- 
men stood in a closed circle round 
us. Most of them stood watching 
us, but there were always one or 
two that kept their eyes on the nine 
mounted men, who could be seen 
scouting the countryside some half 
a mile beyond us. The riders were 
not hunting, and to me they ap- 
peared to be acting as a vedette— 
guarding us against any sudden raid 
by mounted men of a neighbouring 
tribe. When we turned back towards 
Bruhwasa they cantered to rejoin 
us, and they escorted me up the 
hill as they had escorted me down. 

After my midday meal, which 
was eaten coram populo and under 
the fixed unblinking gaze of both 
the belle and the headman, I made 
a second trip to the gravel-beds 
by the river. Again I was followed 
by a mounted party of nine bow- 
men and several dozen footmen. 
As in the morning the horsemen 
fanned out well ahead whenever I 
stopped, and the lads on foot kept 
close. This time I had none of 
my own men with me; so, when 
I had ridden over the gravel-flats 
enough to be able to make a rough 
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estimate of their extent, I brok 
from the lads and cantered oy 
towards the mounted men. Th 
riders closed in and joined me; 
then, when I turned towards Bruh- 
wasa and started to gallop, we mack 
a race of it, right up to the foot of 
the hill. The three of us that were 
best mounted ran it pretty clos 
to a dead-heat, and the other seven 
were all within a few lengths of w 
when we reined-in at the bottom 
of the steep stony path. When we 
pulled up we saw my deserted in- 
fantry escort running towards us 
as hard as they could come. They, 
too, were racing for the foot of the 
hill, and were making very good 
time indeed. For some reason un- 
known to me, the horsemen found 
the sight amusing; for the first 
time since I arrived at Bruhwasa | 
saw a strange rictus, that was almost 
a smile, on several of their faces, 
and heard a cackle of laughter. | 
found it reassuring to know that 
laughter was not unknown at Bruh- 
wasa, So it was easy for me to join in, 

It had been very hot and dusty 
down on the low ground that after- 
noon, and I was glad, when I got 
back, to see that Mamadu had 
already filled my travelling-bath and 
put out clean clothes, so that I 
could get clean before I was due 
for the evening sundowner. When 
I first got back to the hut there 
was only a small audience of twenty 
or so hillmen; but I had hardly 
got my boots and leggings off when 
a dense crowd surrounded the hut. 
Before I had even stepped into the 
bath both the headman and the 
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mysterious belle arrived, and posted 
themselves in the front row of the 
stalls. They were standing on the 
side of my hut where my pony was 
haltered. The edge of the thatched 
roof was rather higher from the 
ground on that side, so they were 
able to stand upright and still see 
me, Spectators on the other three 
sides had to crouch. The old man 
had adopted the strange one-legged 
stance that is not unusual among 
Bauchi hillmen: standing on his 
right leg with the sole of his left 
foot resting against the inside of 
his right knee. He remained like 
that for some minutes on end, before 
changing-over to stand on his left 
leg. The young woman by his side 
stood with her feet well apart, erect 
and with her hands locked behind 
the back of her neck. 

Since, with the exception of the 
one female and my own two servants, 
everybody present was stark naked, 
I did not feel particularly immodest 
when I cast off my last garment and 
stepped into the shallow canvas bath. 
Yet to an ordinary civilised man 
there must I suppose be some degree 
of embarrassment in standing naked 
before a crowd; and I must have 
flinched for a moment when I saw 
the interest that my nudity pro- 
voked. The front-row watchers were 
pushed forward by the pressure of 
those behind until they were all 
, but under the eaves of the hut, 
and the sudden outbreak of sotto 
Yoce Comment amounted almost to 
‘shout. As the two personages 
Were facing me I tried to consider 
them, instead of myself, while I 
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squatted in my bath and soaped 
and sponged myself. They were an 
odd-looking pair; he more deeply 
wrinkled than any other man I ever 
saw, and she a magnificent figure 
of a savage. Her stance showed to 
perfection the beauty of her shape, 
and the fresh green of the grass 
tucked into her gee-string was artistic- 
ally effective against the dark bronze 
of her skin. It was strange that 
she alone, of all the women there, 
should wear grass like that. The 
women of some of the neighbour- 
ing tribes habitually wore small 
leather aprons; but I had never 
before seen a hill-pagan woman 
wearing a grass sporran. 

It was not only I, as I sat there 
in my bath, who was considering 
the matter of feminine fashions. 
Just at that point in my thoughts 
my pony lunged forward, snatched 
suddenly at the bunch of grass, and 
wrenched it out of the rawhide gee- 
string—leaving the statuesque lady 
with no more than a blade or two 
of clothing. For what seemed like 
several seconds the young woman 
stood still and silent in her naked- 
ness. Then she gave a falsetto 
squeal, turned, and charged head- 
long into the ranks of the people 
standing behind her. Her unex- 
pected flight, taking them by sur- 
prise, knocked several of them down. 
She herself stumbled and fell twice 
before she broke clear of the crowd, 
and I could see her running uphill 
as fast as her legs could carry her 
towards the outer edge of the town. 
She had, it seemed, an inhibition 
not shared by any of us there! 
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My own first reactions to the 
incident were surprise and some 
alarm—surprise at the modesty of 
the belle, alarm that I might be 
considered responsible for the mis- 
deed of my animal. Then the 
complete absurdity of the picture 
struck me; the several overthrown 
hillmen rising from the ground and 
staring in blank amazement at the 
fleeing figure, the surprise of the 
wrinkled face of the headman, and 
the ‘little Jack Horner’ expression 
on the intelligent face of the pony 
as he munched the small bundle 
of grass. I found myself shouting 
with laughter. I stopped abruptly 
only when a new sound caught my 
attention—then I began laughing 
again, and with no restraint; for I 
realised that the crowd had joined 
me. Wild bellows of rude, hearty, 
African laughter made a joyous sound 
in that grim town, where I had until 
then hardly seen a smile. Right in 
front of me the headman himself 
stood rocking on his heels and 
slapping his skinny thighs as his 
cachinnations mingled with mine, 
and on every side faces were con- 
torted. Although filed teeth do not 
lend beauty to a laughing face, the 
expression on those ugly faces was 
reassuringly friendly. While I fin- 
ished my bath, dried myself and 
got into some clothes, the laughter 
of the crowd broke out afresh several 
times; and I found that I had 


only to give a loud guffaw to start 
them off again. 
enjoying its joke. 

Until dark a score or so of spec- 
tators stood round my hut watching, 


Bruhwasa was 
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but when I had finished the evening 
meal and was sitting down to write 
some notes on my day’s work, | 
noticed that no adults were among 
the watchers. Again there was only 
that silent immobile party of young 
boys sitting gazing fixedly at me, 
They were younger than the armed 
youths who had made up my day- 
time escort, and it occurred to me 
that Bruhwasa used its wolf-cubs a 
night-watchmen. ‘ Wolf-cubs’?— 
yes, the name fitted, there was much 
that was wolf-like in that silence 
and stillness. I had begun to be 
reasonably at ease with the armed 
men and lads of the town, but there 
was something frightening about 
that silent assembly of children. | 
should have found it very hard to 
say why, but I knew that I disliked 
them intensely. 

Before I turned in that night I 
had made up my mind to go back 
to camp next day. My last waking 
thoughts were speculations on how 
Bruhwasa would speed its parting 
guests. Departure might not be a 
easy as arrival had proved to be; 
but tomorrow would show. 

Next morning I was awake well 
before the dawn, early enough to 
see that it was true that our night- 
watchers stayed until daylight. As 
the eastern sky began to lighten 
I could see that none of the boys 
were sleeping; not one was evel 
stretched out in a comfortable posi- 
tion. They were all still squatting 
on their hunkers, staring towards 
me as I stirred under my mosquito 
net. Not until after daybreak did 
the whole party stand up, stretch 
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and yawn, and walk quietly away 
into the town. By then a few adults 
had begun to gather round, and as 
soon as my servants and I got 
moving the usual crowd of daylight 
spectators assembled. 

The headman again showed so 
much interest in Abu’s method of 
frying that I decided to leave the 
frying-pan as a farewell gift, since 
the time for gifts was coming. When 
the carriers arrived and started to 
tie up their headloads, the crowd 
increased. I think they realised that 
I was proposing to leave them, but 
nobody spoke, and no face showed 
a trace of any expression that could 
be interpreted. When my pony was 
saddled, I made my farewell pres- 
entation to the headman: four 
bright, mew matchets, a pickaxe, 
and the small aluminium frying-pan. 
That must have been a wealth of 
precious metal to him, but he 
accepted the gifts without showing 
any sign of gratitude. By that time 
the whole population had gathered 
to watch us—the whole population, 
that is to say, except the important 
lady of Bruhwasa; her I never saw 
again after she fled—naked and 
ashamed—from my view. The car- 
tiers took up their loads, I mounted 
my pony, and as the carriers moved 
off, through the crowd, towards the 
top of the path, I turned towards 
the people and made the gesture 
of peace. Nobody spoke; nobody 
made a sign of response. Yet it 
did seem to me that on the hideous 
little faces of one or two of the 
“wolf-cubs’’ there was a shadow of 
disappointment, as though they were 
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sorry to see us go. I found it 
rather touching that the little fellows, 
who for two long moonless nights 
had watched over me while I slept, 
were saddened by my departure. 

At walking pace I rode towards 
the spot where the path turned 
downhill. Most of the crowd fol- 
lowed us, but a dozen or more of 
the armed men moved away to the 
beehive battery above the path, and 
another small party suddenly hurried 
away towards the far side of the 
town. I was disquieted by those 
movements; they could mean an 
ambush, so I was very watchful. 
When we reached the top of the 
path I sent the carriers and my 
two servants ahead of me down the 
hill. Meanwhile I kept the beehive 
battery covered until the men were 
well beyond serious danger of over- 
tipped beehives. Just as I was 
about to start down the hill I saw 
a party of horsemen cantering towards 
me from the far side of the town. 
The riders were all armed with bows 
and arrows. But that meant nothing 
at Bruhwasa, and I was glad to 
recognise among them one or two 
men who had been out with me the 
previous day. When they pulled 
up close to me, I again gave the 
salute of peace to the silent and 
unresponsive crowd, and then turned 
and rode with the naked horsemen 
strung out behind me in single file 
down the narrow hillside path. They 
were so close behind that I was no 
longer worried by the thought of a 
shower of beehives; but I had an 
uncomfortable feeling between my 
shoulders where at any moment an 
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arrow might drive in from a distance 
of only a few yards. I was relieved 
of that anxiety when we reached 
the foot of the path and overtook 
my carriers and servants; for as 
soon as we headed up the valley 
the riders broke up into three 
separate groups and cantered out 
of sight ahead of us. Again I 
considered the possibility of an 
ambush, but I was not now afraid 
of it. In fairly open country a 
score of naked bowmen would be 
likely to get an unpleasant surprise ; 
for my Winchester would be vastly 
more effective than their arrows. 
Five or six miles up the valley, 
with only part of Bruhwasa hill in 
sight, we overtook the horsemen and 
passed through their vedette. True 
to type not a man of them showed 
the slightest response to my fare- 
wells, and before we were a quarter 
of a mile beyond them they turned 
and cantered back towards home. 


Back at my camp our friendly 
neighbours expressed pleasure, and 
great surprise, at our safe return ; 
but, beyond reiterating that the men 
of Bruhwasa were bad people who 
eat their own dead, they left it at 
that. And until, a few days after 
my return, I rode across the hills 
to Naraguta to do some business 
at the office of the Inspector of 
Mines, I felt that the Bruhwasa 
episode was closed. 

I forget now just how it came 
out that I had been down into the 
foothills, but I remember that as 
soon as I named Bruhwasa the 
Inspector of Mines opened a ‘ Gov- 
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ernment Gazette’ and pointed out 
to me an ‘Order under the hand 
of the Governor ’ by which Bruhwasa 
and an area of some twenty miles 
round it was declared ‘a district 
closed to prospectors.” My visit 
had broken the law, and I was 
likely to be prosecuted! 

About a fortnight later a chillingly 
formal document reached me from 
Zaria, instructing me to report 
myself, with the least possible delay, 
to the Resident. Since I should 
have hated being shipped out of 
Nigeria as an ‘ undesirable person,’ 
and my employers would be furious 
with me if that occurred, I managed 
to reach Zaria and report my arrival 
within five days of the instructions 
reaching me. For two days I stayed 
at the Resthouse under informal 
‘house arrest.’ 

During those two days the police 
officer who visited me to ask about 
my stay at Bruhwasa and to take a 
formal statement from me, enlight- 
ened me somewhat about matters, 
Less than a year earlier he had been 
in command of a police escort sent 
to protect a Government surveyor 
who proposed to take some sights 
up the valley beyond Bruhwasa hill. 
Before they were within a mile of 
the hill several hundred armed hill- 
men were facing them across 4 
narrow stream-bed, and strong parties 
of horsemen were out well behind 
them as well as on both flanks. He 
and his party had to back away 
and return to Zaria, since private 
wars were not encouraged by the 
Government. “A couple of com- 
panies of the regiment, with a gun 
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or two of the battery, might be able 
to deal with those hill-pagans,” he 
said, “ but we don’t do things like 
that in N.N.” 

Soon after that the Bruhwasa area 
was gazetted as a closed district, 
and I was the first person who had 
butted in on it. The policeman 
considered it little short of a miracle 
that my party had been allowed to 
enter Bruhwasa and stay there for 
two nights. By all the rules of the 
game I and my men should have 
been killed and eaten at once, and 
it would have been weeks before 
anyone had an idea of what had 
happened to us. Once suspicion 
was centred on Bruhwasa, further 
investigation would have called for 
the use of troops, and almost 
certainly resulted in fighting and 
the deaths of a lot of Africans. The 
policeman summed it up. “One 
B.F. who doesn’t take the trouble 
to read the ‘Government Gazette’ 
and who has no knowledge of the 
country can cause more ‘hot an’ 
bother’ than enough in a colony 
like this.” 

The Resident, when I was taken 
before him, surprised me by his 
friendliness and his complete in- 
formality. The end of it was that 
he gave me a good dressing-down 
and no formal charge was made. 
He ended up by telling me that 
angels would certainly fear to tread 
where I had rushed in—and then 
invited me to dine with him that 
evening. It was a most enjoyable 
meal and, when I was leaving, my 
host told me to look up a friend 
of his, a missionary doctor at Jos, 





who knew more about the hill- 
pagans than any other European, 
and might be interested to hear what 
I could tell him of Bruhwasa. 

A few days later I rode over to Jos 
and saw that missionary, a man of 
whom I still have pleasant memories. 
It was he who enlightened me 
about my young friends the ‘ wolf- 
cubs’ of Bruhwasa. After telling 
me that the savagery of Bruhwasa 
was a byword among the tribes he 
knew, he said, “ Pagans from Soh, 
from Saggha, and from Rukassa all 
have the same story. They say 
there is no laughter at Bruhwasa 
except on a night of full moonlight 
when they have a captive to kill. 
On those nights they smash both 
the hands of their victim and break 
one of his legs; then they give him 
to the small boys of the tribe. The 
children kill him with their bare 
hands and their teeth, and the towns- 
people laugh at the fun of it all. 
No male of that tribe may as much 
as touch a hunting-weapon or a 
weapon of war until he has, so to 
speak, won his spurs in a killing 
of that sort. Even their cannibal 
neighbours regard that as an evil 
custom.” 

It was then that I understood the 
interest that the cubs of Bruhwasa 
had shown in me. No wonder they 
were sorry to see me leave ! 

All that was so long ago that 
even the youngest of the boys who 
constituted my night-guard must 
now be in his fifties. But still I 
cannot see the cubs of Bruhwasa 
ever forming an intelligent electorate. 
They had too far to go. 
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NEVER, since the blackest days of 
the war, has the country passed 
through such weeks of anxiety and 
frustration as during the closing 
months of 1956. It was clear that 
if we withdrew our troops from 
the Canal before obtaining from the 
United Nations a clear promise of a 
proper settlement of theSuez ques- 
tion, together with an assurance of 
peace in the Middle East, President 
Nasser would have won a great 
victory and we would have suffered 
a humiliating rebuff. Now we have 
to face realities and draw up a 
balance sheet showing our gains and 
our losses. Our gains are not im- 
pressive. We may be correct in 
our assertion that by our action we 
prevented war on a large scale and 
thwarted a Russian plan to intervene 
in the Middle East. To some extent 
and at some cost to ourselves we 
may claim to have forced the hand 
of the United Nations Organisation 
and brought its forces to the Canal. 
What they will do and how effective 
they will be are matters that remain 
to be seen. We may also be said 
to have asserted our concern for the 
future of the Canal and the peace 
of the Middle East and to have 
shown that, when the occasion arises, 
we can act independently of the 
United States—though not appar- 
ently for very long ; and in countries 
where effectiveness is judged not 
by the bark but by the bite, no 
doubt something has been achieved. 
That is about all we can place to our 
advantage. 


[182] 





Our losses are more formidable, 
British credit with the United Nations 
has been seriously shaken. A rif 
has opened between us and th 
United States, and also between the 
United Kingdom and some of th 
countries of the Commonwealth, 
The Canal, with which the whok 
business began, will be blocked 
for some months, oil is now % 
scarce that several industries ar 
being threatened with a stoppage, 
and petrol rationing has had to be 
re-introduced. Whatever may be 
the rights and wrongs of the dispute, 
Parliament is divided with a few 
exceptions—Mr Shinwell and Mr 
Stanley Evans on one side, Mr 
Nutting, Sir Edward Boyle and a 
couple of back-benchers on the other 
—on strictly Party lines. The Rus- 
sians, whose dark designs are coming 
to light, are still threatening t 
penetrate the Middle East. President 
Nasser appears to have enormously 
strengthened his position in the eyes 
of the Arab world, and the Baghdad 
Pact looks like going into the waste- 
paper basket. In fact, British policy 
in the Middle East has fallen to 
pieces. 

It is easy, if not very profitable, 
to examine where things have gone 
wrong. We had a perfectly good 
case against Egypt over the nation 
alisation of the Canal. Instead of 
putting it at once to the Security 
Council and, in the likely event of 
a deadlock there, taking direct action 
specifically on that issue, we listened 
to the siren voice of Mr Dulles and 
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allowed ourselves to be fobbed off 
with a scheme for a Users’ Associa- 
tion (‘Dulles Ditchwater’), which, 
unless backed by force (which the 
guthor never intended to use), was 
bound to be ineffective. Finally, 
having reached in October an impasse 
which should have happened in 
August, we sent in our aircraft and 
troops on the pretext of separating 
the Israelis and the Egyptians. The 
first results were satisfactory. The 
Israelis chased the Egyptians out of 
the Sinai Peninsula and the British 
and French Air Forces virtually 
destroyed the imported Air Force 
of Egypt. Then, after what seemed 
an unnecessarily long delay, the 
troops landed in the Canal Zone. 
They had hardly established them- 
selves at Port Said when we agreed 
to a Cease Fire and declared our 
readiness to withdraw as soon as a 
United Nations Force was ready to 
take over. 

Having gone so far and aroused 
the fiercest criticism of the Opposi- 
tion in Parliament, the displeasure 
of the United States, the anger of 
the Arab countries, and the indig- 
nation of the United Nations, we 
held our hands. Presumably we 
had the power to go on, to occupy 
Ismailia and Suez as well as Port 
Said, to eliminate the Egyptian Army 
and to overthrow President Nasser’s 
régime. Instead we agreed to the 
Cease Fire. The Canal was hope- 
lessly blocked, the Russians were 
believed to be pouring men and 
supplies into Syria, and the Ameri- 
cans were refusing to discuss the 
future at all until our troops had 
left Suez. 
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The immediate sequel would have 
been comic had the situation not 
been so serious. The Prime Minister, 
who had undoubtedly been over- 
strained by the events of the autumn, 
retired to Montego Bay to recuperate, 
while President Eisenhower went off 
to Georgia to play golf. Both Presi- 
dent and Prime Minister may be in 
poor health, but the world is entitled 
to expect rather more from its leading 
men than it got. 

We have been told that we could 
not have moved earlier in the Middle 
East because we were not ready. 
This is to carry the Montgomery 
technique to an extravagant point. 
Surely we did not require three 
months of preparation before being 
able to muster a force sufficient to 
defeat the Egyptians. If the con- 
trary is true we are getting very 
little for the enormous sums we 
are spending on Defence every 
year. But most people feel that 
Her Majesty’s Forces were quite 
capable of acting more quickly, and 
suspect that the fault was with the 
politicians. 

We are now nearly back where 
we were in August, the only gain 
to be recorded being the presence 
of the United Nations Force on the 

Canal. Against this, all the moral 
losses of the last few months, and 
some considerable material losses, 
too, must be added to a situation 
already unsatisfactory. Our oil sup- 
plies from the Middle East have been 
cut, and President Nasser, besides 
treating roughly British subjects in 
Egypt, has seized British property to 
an estimated value of £400,000,000, 
Finally, he put in a claim for a War 
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Indemnity of vast but unspecified 
dimensions. Such a request is only 
a little more impudent than the sug- 
gestion, supported, to our surprise, 
by General Wheeler, that we should 
leave our salvage equipment behind, 
but take out the men who have 
been trained to work it. 

As a comparatively minor humilia- 
tion, we have been reduced to asking 
the United States to waive the 
interest due on the American loan, 
a concession we would gladly have 
asked for and accepted in days when 
a more friendly attitude was being 
shown towards us. In December 
the request merely emphasised the 
extent to which we have become 
dependent on the favour of a foreign 
country. 


Meanwhile the Canal, with which 
all the trouble started, remains hope- 
lessly blocked. It is impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that Mr 
Hammarskjold has been deferring 
unduly to the wishes of President 
Nasser. That gentleman having 
quite needlessly sunk several ships 
in the Canal, anyone would have 
supposed that the urgent task was 
to clear it. At Port Said we had a 
large and well-equipped salvage unit, 
which could have got to work at 
once. President Nasser, however, 
after first refusing to allow use to 
be made of its services, stipulated 
that the men employed should not 
wear British uniform. When we 
had agreed, with some reluctance, 
to this insulting condition, the Presi- 
dent insisted that the work should 
not start until the British and 
French troops had gone; and when 
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the evacuation had been completed, 
he began to suggest the salvage 
should be deferred until the whole 
of the Gaza strip had been handed 
back by the Israelis. Since Mr Ben 
Gurion had declared that Gaza a 
least should remain in Israeli hands, 
the delay looked like being indefinite, 
But delay does not seem to wory 
Mr Hammarskjéld; and although 
the work has now been allowed to 
start, if President Nasser makes 
further stipulations, no doubt they 
will be received with the same pro- 
found respect. Why Mr Hammar- 
skjéld should be so subservient to 
President Nasser’s wishes is a mystery 
that should be elucidated ; certainly 
he has throughout hardly shown the 
detachment which should go with 
the office of Secretary-General. 
Then there was the puzzling and 
tragic episode of Second-Lieutenant 
Moorhouse. That unfortunate young 
man, while on duty, was kidnapped 
by the Egyptians a few days before 
the evacuation. The British troops 
hunted for him in vain, but on the 
day they were leaving were given 
an assurance that a United Nations 
officer had seen the young man, 
who was alive and well. His im- 
mediate release was promised, but 
then, a few days later, President 
Nasser regretfully informed Colonel 
Banks, the Member of Parliament 
who had left the Conservative Party 
over Suez, that the young man was 
dead and buried. A shocking part 
of the affair was that Moorhouse’s 
parents had already been told that 
their son was unharmed. Was he 
killed after the United Nations officer 
had seen him; or was the man seen 
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not Moorhouse? A good deal of 
explanation is still due from the 
Egyptians and we wonder if Mr 
Hammarskjold will get it or if, after 
tactfully discussing this embarrass- 
ing matter with President Nasser 
and receiving no satisfaction, he 
will urge us to let bygones be bygones. 
(But bygones have never yet restored 
ason to his parents.) 

The likeliest explanation is that 
President Nasser is not quite the 
unchallenged dictator he would have 
us believe that he is. It has long 
been known that there are elements 
in Egypt in active opposition to 
him. The kidnapping and murder of 
Moorhouse may well have been un- 
authorised operations. Why should 
President Nasser, who was already 
getting all he wanted from the com- 
plaisant Mr Hammarskjold, sanction 
a kidnapping that might conceivably 
delay the departure of the British, 
and subsequently a murder that 
might stir up feeling against him 
in the United States. At least he 
had nothing to gain and possibly a 
lot to lose from this brutal and 
treacherous act. It is therefore 
more likely to have been the work of 
) some underground movement which 
would be glad to take any action 
that might embarrass the President 
and embroil him still further with 
the Western Powers. There is a 
powerful underground in Egypt, 
and behind it, though probably not 
in collusion with it, is that forgotten 
man, Neguib, once the hero of his 
People and now a prisoner in his 
house. A dictator usually makes 
sure that there is no alternative 
to himself; but President Nasser, 
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through policy or fear, has omitted 
to take this obvious precaution. 


The American Presidential Elec- 
tion ended, as it was expected to 
end, with a tremendous victory for 
President Eisenhower. The result, 
however, has not brought unqualified 
satisfaction to the Republicans. They 
had won the Presidency, but had 
lost Congress, in both Houses of 
which, contrary to almost every pre- 
cedent, the Party defeated in the 
Presidential Election won a majority 
of seats. Apart from the incon- 
venience involved for the adminis- 
tration, the result is an unmistakable 
warning of what is likely to happen 
in 1960, when President Eisenhower, 
having served two terms, cannot 
again be a candidate, even if he 
were willing to run. The moral 
most people are drawing from the 
Election is that the President, by 
his prestige, which is almost unique 
in American history, would have 
beaten anybody, but that almost 
any Democrat would have beaten 
any Republican except President 
Eisenhower. Though the Repub- 
licans have got four years in which 
to find someone to replace him, 
no one can be very hopeful that the 
search will be rewarding. 

In Britain, where the President 
has been trusted and admired beyond 
any living statesman except Sir 
Winston Churchill, his credit has 
slumped badly, and people in Britain 
are wondering if he is as good a 
friend of this country as they had 
thought him. While affronted by the 
coldness, if not the positive hostility, 
of American policy, we have been 
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shocked by the levity with which, 
while the Middle East was in turmoil, 
Hungary was being savagely repres- 
sed, and the United Nations were 
struggling with their worst problems, 
the President went off to play golf 
in Georgia. We all know that the 
President’s health is precarious and 
would not grudge him his relaxation ; 
but there is a time for all things 
and the end of November hardly 
seemed the right time for a Presi- 
dential golfing holiday. 

The almost simultaneous departure 
of the Prime Minister to Montego 
Bay was open to comment of a rather 
different kind. His choice of a 
resort was criticised. Jamaica is a 
long way from London, and even 
in these times of quick communica- 
tion Sir Anthony could hardly have 
hoped to be as closely in touch 
with his colleagues as he would 
have been at Number 10 Downing 
Street. But that he needed a rest 
was obvious to anyone who saw 
him early in November in the House 
of Commons. 

When the withdrawal of the British 
troops from Suez was announced, 
there were strong rumours that the 
Prime Minister’s illness was largely 
‘ diplomatic,’ and that since his 
policy had failed, it had been thought 
easier for someone else to give the 
order to retreat. Rumour also had 
it that the Prime Minister wanted 
to resign, but was over-persuaded 
to stay on for a time. Many people 
doubted whether, when the crisis 
was past, Sir Anthony could con- 
tinue to head the Government and 
lead the Party. During the past five 
years the Tories acquired a certain 
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prestige. People might disagree with 
them, but could hardly deny them 
an administrative capacity lacking in 
their opponents. This prestige had 
been won by years of perseverance 
and hard work; it was lost in 
a month of undecided action and 
failure. 

For Sir Anthony Eden there is 
widespread sympathy. The decision, 
after all, was not his but the doctors’, 
History may have some hard words 
to say of his closing months as 
Prime Minister: it can have nothing 
but praise for his long and honour- 
able service in Parliament as a Mem- 
ber and as Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. 

Mr Macmillan has an unenviable 
task; but he has a united Party 
behind him, and a pretty solid 
backing in the country. (How right 
it was that the Queen should seek 
the advice of Sir Winston Churchill!) 
Already there is a feeling that a 
bitter page is being turned over. 


The agony of Hungary drags on, 
to the shame and impotence of a wait- 
ing world. The struggle is not over; 
for armed resistance of the partisan 
kind continues in out-of-the-way 
corners of the country, while in Buda- 
pest and other cities one strike follows 
another. Thousands of patriots are 
believed to have been deported to 
Russia. Mr Nagy is supposed to 
be in Rumania—a ‘ voluntary exile, 
if anyone is credulous enough to 
believe the Russian story ; and with 
each new sign of unrest reinforce- 
ments arrive from the east. The 
Russians are back and have made 
it clear that nothing will induc 
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them to go. It is ill arguing with 
4 Russian tank, worse than it was 
with the old-time Prussian jack-boot. 

Yet all is not yet lost. The 
Russians have had little success in 
putting across their story of a 
small number of bourgeois counter- 
revolutionaries anxious to upset a 
Democratic Government. For here, 
beyond a doubt, is no conspiracy, 
but a national rising, and today, 
probably, there are no more Com- 
munists in Hungary than during the 
war there were Quislings in Norway 
or collaborators in Holland. Too 
many have seen too much. The 
army of refugees which has crossed 
the border into Austria and Yugo- 
slavia is a living witness, giving the 
lie to the Kremlin and Mr Kadar. 
As a further very small indication 
of the truth, about half of the 
Hungarian athletes who went to 
Melbourne for the Olympic Games 
applied for asylum; and no doubt 
many of those who did not would 
have done so had they not had 
families in Hungary on whom dire 
punishment might fall. 

Even the Kremlin is not entirely 
insensitive to opinion in the world 
outside, and when Mr Nehru, who 
i a past master in the art of sitting 
on the fence—on any but the Kash- 
miri fence—deplores the outrages of 
the Russian forces, Mr Krushchev 
would be wise to pause and think 
ain. So far the United Nations 
Organisation has been unable to do 
mything but utter unavailing pro- 
tests and appeals, so far rejected, 
to be allowed to send observers to 
Budapest ; but while only a blazing 
Optimist expects that protest and 
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appeal will have any immediate 
effect, cumulatively world opinion, 
expressed in so many different ways, 
and not least in the resignation of 
many Western Communists from the 
Party, may have some influence on 
Russian policy. 


Early in December, two delega- 
tions, each of them headed by a 
Chief Minister, wended their way 
to London. Mr Lim Yew Hock, 
the Chief Minister of Singapore, 
came to assume the brief thrown 
up by Mr David Marshall earlier 
in the year. His avowed aim is 
Merdeka, the Malayan word for 
independence ; he has already suc- 
ceeded in carrying through the 
Assembly with the greatest of ease 
his measure of Malayanisation which 
gave extremely generous terms to 
displaced British officers; and at 
the end of October he won the 
confidence of Whitehall by his firm 
handling of an ugly situation. He 
is a shrewd man of real political 
stature, and the present likelihood 
is that he will succeed where Mr 
Marshall failed. The stumbling- 
block which tripped the latter up 
was the demand for a majority on 
the Council controlling the Security 
Forces. The suggestion now is that 
Britain and Singapore should each 
have three representatives on it, and 
that one more should be appointed 
by the neighbouring Federation of 
Malaya. Other difficulties will, of 


course, appear when later on a new 
Constitution has to be drafted, and 
these include the relationship between 
the future Government of Singapore 
and the future High Commissioner. 
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As there is every possibility of the 
first Governor under the new régime 
being a Singapore man, the new 
order will be a fairly complete break 
with the past. As to the future, we 
must rely not so much upon pro- 
visions and safeguards as upon retain- 
ing and developing the goodwill which 
happily exists at present, except 
among the not inconsiderable Com- 
munist element in the city. But 
as most of its leaders were clapped 
into prison over the October riots, 
and are still shut up, their voice 
is not at present very audible. 

The Malayan delegates, who ar- 
rived a few days after their brethren 
from Singapore, are primarily con- 
cerned with the possibility of obtain- 
ing a substantial grant or loan from 
the British Treasury. The Federa- 
tion is developing fast, and as the 
forces of the so-called ‘ bandits’ 
have been dwindling, until now little 
more than a hard core is left in the 
jungles, more attention can be given 
to economic development. But this 
requires capital, and although the 
country is prosperous, nothing like 
the amount needed for investment is 
available locally. 

Obviously the Tunku, whose 
leadership, like that of Mr Lim Yew 
Hock, has won him warm praise, 
has also had some constitutional 
problems to discuss with the Sec- 
retary of State. The new situation 
is not without its complications. 
Malaya has never been a colony 
like Singapore, the Sultans being 
independent Monarchs in treaty 
relationship with Great Britain, so 
that except in Penang and Malacca 
the people have not been Her 
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Majesty’s subjects. The future pg. 
tern looks like being that of, 
Federation of Monarchs within th 
Commonwealth, the Queen, as ip 
India and Pakistan, being no mor 
than the symbol of its unity. Her, 
too, the relationship will be fm 
from simple, one complicating factr 
being the dependence of Malay 
during any foreseeable future upo 
the armed forces of the Crom 
Once again all will depend more o 
the maintenance of a feeling of friend- 


ship than upon paper guarantees, 


The sixteenth Olympiad is over, 
and Melbourne and its Press have 
presumably reverted to their norm 
condition, satisfied that in spite of the 
gloomy prognostications of foreigners 
—and neighbours—the arrangements 
for the first Olympiad in the Southem 
Hemisphere were carried out effic- 
ently and well. A few records have 
been broken, the usual number of 
gold medals have been won, and some 
trifling international differences are 
in process of being forgotten. From 
the point of view of medals, the 
United Kingdom ended well after the 
leaders, in the company of Hungary, 
whose success no one begrudged. 
Already the usual dirges on the de 
cline of British sport have begun, and 
at the risk of incurring the taunt of 
‘sour grapes’ it may be permissible 
to chant a melody of a different sort. 

In a world which is in danget 
of accepting without question the 
Olympic standard in sport, we should 
reflect upon what this is, Aa 
Olympiad is an exhibition of super 
lative specialisation. By long and 
constant practice, by scorning delights 
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wd living laborious days, a man 
may perfect himself in some particular 
branch of some particular sport. His 
purpose may be to run or swim or 
wakk or bicycle a certain distance 
at an incredible speed; or throw 
adiscus or a weight or jump higher 
than any other man. That is all 
he does or tries to do. That he 
should derive any particular enjoy- 
ment from the exercise is regarded 
as irrelevant; that by virtue of it 
he should become a fuller man and 
abetter citizen probably never enters 
his head. It is the medal that 
matters—that and the credit of his 
country, which apparently is insepar- 
ably associated with his success. 
Having discovered his aptitude for 
one particular form of sport, prob- 
ably he never tries any other and, 
if he tries, has no ambition to excel 
at it; for after all, if he thinks he 
may be able to swim a hundred 
metres faster than anyone else, what 
is the point of, for example, playing 
football seriously, a game in which 
his virtuosity in the water would go 
for nothing. 

Until recently, at any rate, the 
British have never encouraged this 
attitude towards sport. The man 
they are or were—until the Olympic 
Camour began to influence their 
thinking—in the habit or regarding 
a the best type of sportsman was 
the proficient all-rounder. He might 
tun a fast mile or do his hundred 
in under eleven seconds or perhaps 
jump his own height or be a good 
three-quarter at rugger; undoubtedly 
he would also play a variety of games 
with a good deal more than the 
normal man’s competency. He got 
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and gave a lot of fun out of them. 
And while he wanted to win, he 
certainly did not burst into tears 
when he was beaten, as though his 
country and he had suffered an 
irremediable disgrace. 

While admittedly this is an old- 
fashioned standard of excellence, it 
did produce the fuller man and the 
better citizen we hoped to have. 
In everything but possibly the detail 
of payment, the Olympic attitude is 
that of the professional. In some 
countries, for months and perhaps 
years before an Olympiad, a promis- 
ing competitor is taken off whatever 
he may have been doing and set to 
training and more training; and 
presumably he does not sacrifice 
himself for nothing. The idea that 
someone like Chataway could do a 
job which had no connection with 
running, go on doing it till a few 
weeks before the Olympiad, and still 
expect to win the fifteen hundred 
metres, would strike the athletic 
foreigner as fantastic, showing an 
obliviousness of the real values of 
life. But is it? The Briton is, in 
the spirit as well as in the letter, 
the true amateur. So, unlike the 
modern Olympians, was the ancient 
Greek, with no more than a crown 
of wild olive and the acclaim of his 
fellow citizens to reward him. In 
spite of the popular sports writers, 
it is to be hoped that we shall go 
on as in the past, and not be too 
discouraged by the successes of other 
countries. Athanasius may have 
been contra mundum, but in the end 
Athanasius won his race. 


The second volume of Sir Winston 
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Churchill’s massive ‘ History of the 
English Speaking Peoples’? takes him 
to 1688, the year of the ‘ Glorious 
Revolution.’ Although he styles the 
volume ‘ The New World,’ and the 
first Colonial ventures come into 
the story, they have little space in 
it, and Sir Winston is obviously 
more enthralled by the great parlia- 
mentary struggles of the seventeenth 
century which he unrolls before his 
reader’s eyes. There he is at home, 
in a House of Commons he would 
joyfully recognise and among people 
not so very unlike his colleagues of 
half a century. 

Under Elizabeth and James I. 
Parliament was growing up, suffer- 
ing the pains of adolescence and 
demanding the greater freedom which 
is its due. As Sir Winston notes, 
no parliamentary leader supposed 
that he was making new and revolu- 
tionary claims ; rather was he trying 
to recover ancient rights he believed 
to have lapsed. That in so doing 
he was straining history almost to 
breaking-point does not matter; 
what is of significance is that by 
what would later be termed a Con- 
servative habit of mind, his appeal 
was to tradition and not to any 
new ideology. Sir Winston sees the 
events of those days—the Petition 
of Right, the Civil War, the Restora- 
tion, and the flight of James II.— 
as the essential land-marks on a long 
parliamentary journey. He does 
not take sides, but keeps a fair 
balance between Crown and Parlia- 
ment, reaching the obvious conclusion 
that both were necessary for the 


1 * A History of the English Speaking Peoples; Vol. II.; The New World.’ By 


Winston S. Churchill. (Cassell.) 
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peace and welfare of the Realy, 
that as Charles I. had failed to m 
the country without Parliament, » 
Parliament failed to rule it withoy 
the Crown. 

The exploits of the Elizabethan, 
the defeat of the Armada and th 
battlefields of the Civil War shoy 
Sir Winston at his best—and hoy 
good that can be! His description 
of Marston Moor, where the Cavalier 
hero was not Ruperto but Goring, 
is a minor masterpiece; and in 
relating its sequel he makes good 
his contention that Charles had 
qualities as a general better than 
those with which he has usually 
been credited. 

As in his account of the strife 
between Monarch and Parliament, he 
writes impartially of both, so on the 
even more serious religious division 
which began with the Tudors, lasted 
through the entire period of this 
volume, and even survived to this 
day, he takes a fair, even detached, 
attitude. He may be a little unkind to 
the Jesuits who gave Walsingham 
such a fright, but he condemns 
with merciless vigour the outrageous 
activities of Titus Oates and his 
horrid confederates in the ‘ Popish 
Plot’; while Cromwell’s Irish Policy 
earns his sternest condemnation. 

Naturally, in so wide and sweep- 
ing a survey of history, the non- 
professional historian is bound to 
nod sometimes, and it is perhaps 
captious to call attention to Sit 
Winston’s rare lapses. Yet he should 
not state so dogmatically that Mary 
Queen of Scots ‘connived’ at the 
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murder of Darnley, when the best 
modern opinion doubts if she had 
amy knowledge of it; nor should 
he describe Bothwell as the ‘ mur- 
derer,” treating a possibility as a 
certainty. The description of the 
execution of the unhappy Queen is 
magnificent, but again Sir Winston 
goes too far when he asserts that 
Elizabeth tried to stop it. She pro- 
fessed to regret it and sent a message 
of reprieve, but there is little doubt 
that she was immensely relieved by 
the disappearance of the ‘ Daughter 
of Debate’ and would have been 
furious if by some accident her 
messenger had reached Fotheringay 
in time. One curious omission may 
be noted. In his account of the 
Elizabethans Sir Winston mentions 
Spenser, but Shakespeare — apart 
from a couple of incidental refer- 
ences—is unaccountably absent. 


Colonel Burne has the happiest 
knack of reconstructing a campaign 
or a battle. He studies every 
contemporary account, and, when 
direct evidence is lacking to explain 
some tactical mystery, falls back 
upon what he calls ‘I.M.P.’ (In- 
herent Military Probability), his 
solution being as a rule both inherent 
and probable. In a previous volume 
he wrote of the Crecy war, a campaign 
which ended happily for the English. 
His latest volume! gives a sadder 
story. It begins with the glory of 
Agincourt, on which he makes the 
interesting point that many of the 
French died, not by the weapons of 
the English, but simply through 
being crushed; and he explains 
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1 “The Agincourt War.’ By Alfred H. Burne. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 
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very clearly that this happened 
through the faulty ordering of the 
French army. Agincourt was the 
Flodden of France. Ten thousand 
fell, and they were the flower of the 
land, although from a military point 
of view many of them were little 
better than an armed rabble. At 
least they fought, and the astonish- 
ing English successes which followed 
were largely due to a deterioration 
of morale dating from St Crispin’s 
Day. Thereafter the French would 
hardly face in open battle an English 
army one-third of their strength, 
and, if they did face it, were beaten 
almost before the battle began. 

Henry’s rise and fall was meteoric. 
After another campaign, a marriage, 
a treaty by which he became heir 
to the King of France, and the 
capture of Meaux (a brilliant feat 
of arms), the King was dead of 
dysentry. The Plantagenets were a 
remarkable line, in truth ‘a mighty 
breed of men,’ and in Colonel 
Burne’s view Henry V. was the 
greatest soldier of them all, as much 
by the inspiring quality of his 
leadership as by his military genius. 

After his death the war dragged 
on, at first successfully, for he had 
left some able captains behind him 
—his brother Bedford, Salisbury, 
Talbot, Fastolf, to name the chief 
of them. When the French stood 
and fought, as at Cravant and Ver- 
neuil, they were soundly beaten by 
far smaller English forces; but 
pitched battles were rare, and the 
war became mostly an affair of 
sieges and forays. 

The tide turned with the arrival 
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of the Maid, the relief of Orleans, sides, the quality of English geg i 
and the crowning of the Dauphin. ship declined, and first Normagiy 
Colonel Burne shows a trace of and then Gascony were oven " 4 
scepticism when he discusses the and taken back. A people ” 

military wisdom of the Maid’s proud would have made peace bi on ; 
‘Voices,’ but rightly emphasises her the bitter fact of defeat was pl 

supreme service in restoring the | The English refused, chiefly beau 

morale of the French fighting man, they could not bear to reling 

who had begun to be of the opinion that Royal claim to the throne 
that one Englishman was worth at France which Henry V. had milk 
least. three Frenchmen. so proudly and maintained so stout, 

The rest of the story of the Thus the Hundred Years’ 

Hundred Years’ War was dismal ended in fact, though not in form 

emough for the English. They still for peace was never made, and te 
won occasional victories, and could Kings of England continued # 
still find a leader like Talbot, but style themselves Kings of Fran 
the larger population and greater . Out of all King Henry’s conquem 
economic strength of the French only Calais stayed English, a pm 
were bound in the end to tell. The vocation until another century hal 
English expeditions grew smaller passed and Mary Tudor wore th 
and smaller, the Burgundians changed § Crown of the Plantagenets. © A 
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16 February, 1797, the Spanish Admiral Don 
Apodaca finally decided to decline battle with 
the avenging British fleet which waited for him 
menacingly outside the harbour of Port of Spain. 
Determined to avoid the indignity of capture the 
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Spaniard set fire to his ships and when the trium- 
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phant English sailed in at dawn on the following 
day they found only charred and blackened hulks awaiting them. 
Since the date of this dramatic event Trinidad has been 
British and has increased steadily in importance and pros- 
perity. The famous Pitch Lake, from which Sir Walter 
Raleigh caulked his ships, continues to produce asphalt for 
the roads of half the world; while sugar, cocoa and 
particularly petroleum make their contribution to the island’s 
wealth. Port of Spain has been the capital since 1783. 

Business men who require information on current 
commercial conditions in Trinidad are invited to get into 
touch with our Intelligence Department, 54 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C.3. Up-to-date reports from our 


branches in Port of Spain and elsewhere are readily 
obtainable on request. 
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